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PENSIONS 


—An Important Issue in 1950 


The decision—whether your corpo- 
ration should or should not install a 
pension plan or revise a plan now 
operating — will be influenced by a 
combination of factors involving 
financial as well as actuarial, legal, 
and personnel considerations. 


The experience gained by our bank 
in acting as trustee for a number of 


pension plans for corporations large 
and small, can, we believe, be of de- 
cided value to you. 


We welcome the opportunity to dis- 
cuss with you and your counsel fund- 
ing methods, administrative proced- 
ures and other pension practices and 
economies that many corporations 
have found to be advantageous. 


Trust Department 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


DEARBORN, MONROE 


AND CLARK STREETS 
FRANKLIN 2-6800 


Nowhere else in the world is there 
uch a great home furnishings market 1-1 


The Chicago Furniture Market, with its great January, July 
and regular weekly markets, is the world’s largest continuous 


market operation. Its facilities, totalling more than 83 acres, 
include display and salesrooms of approximately 3250 man- 
ufacturers of furniture, floor coverings, appliances, radios, 
lamps, fabrics, wallpaper and decorative accessories. 

Retail furniture dealers from all 48 states, Canada, Mexico 
and 10 other foreign countries make upwards of half a mil- 
lion trips annually to Chicago’s furniture market—to buy— 
and to observe here the newest developments in display and 
merchandising techniques. 

There are many reasons why the home furnishings indus- 
try, the nation’s 3rd largest, which in 1949 did a $12.17 billion 
gross, selected Chicago as the headquarters of its tremendous 
marketing activities. This city and area, quickly and easily 


Chicago and 


accessible from the nation’s foremost furniture manufactur- 
ing area, have the unequalled diversified transportation facil- 
ities so essential to national and international marketing and 
distributing operations. Here, too, are skilled display and 
merchandising organizations whose services guide many of 
the nation’s successful retail merchants. And in the Chicago 
area, the resources and services of numerous, well-established 
banks are ever available to serve the financial aspects of 
large-scale marketing operations. 

The advantages of’ the Chicago-Northern Illinois area, 
utilized so well by the home furnishings industry, can be 
advantages for your enterprise, too. Write us, outlining your 
problem, and we will gladly prepare a free, confidential survey 
of the benefits your specific business would enjoy in the 
dynamic Chicago and Northern Illinois industrial area. 


Industries in the Chicago area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States + World Air- 
port +» Inland Waterways + Geographical Center of U. S. Population + Great Financial Center + The “Great Central Market” 
Food Producing and Processing Center + Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing « Good Labor Relations Record » More than 
2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power « Tremendous Coal Reserves + Good Government « Good Living « Good Services for Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 


‘OMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ¢ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
VESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY ¢ ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 


FASTEST 
fo 
HAWAII! 


only 19'3 hrs. 


You’re as near to Hawaii by 
United, as Florida by train! 


Leave after midnight (Mon., 
Wed., Fri. or Sun.), arrive 
for dinner! Or, leave at 
4 pm(Tues., Thurs. or Sat.), 
be there for breakfast!* (Via 
DC-6 Mainliner 300 to San 
Francisco). 


INCOMPARABLE LUXURY 


—United’s Mainliner Strato- 
cruiser is the finest of all 
Stratocruisers—the most 
luxurious plane over the 
Pacific! Included as extra 
luxury features are the 
Hawaiian Lounge, big, 
square picture windows, 
special reclining seats, and 
table-served Mainliner 
meals. 


ONLY $160 (plus tax, one 
way from San Francisco). 
No extra fare! 


UNITED 
AIR LINES 


Monroe and Wabash (Palmer House 
Corner) or Stevens Hotel Lobby. Call 
FRanklin 2-4900. 


OR, SEE AN AUTHORIZED 
TRAVEL AGENT 


STATISTICS OF 


CHICAGO BUSINES 


February 
1950 

ildi its 631 
eit ee ee Sas Ee Zz $9,342,000 
Contracts awarded on building projects, 

Gook,, Co. = us : 998 

Cost] = a & $4,506,000 

(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 

Real estate transfers _ Bee! ee 5,029 

Consideration $4,482,485 
| Retailers? Occupation Tax collection, 

Cook Co. Et. . ee = $7,124,597 
Department store sales index 176.8 

(Federal Reserve Board) 

(Daily average 1935-39=100) 
Bank clearings $2,717,785,605 


Bank debits to individual accounts: 
7th Federal Reserve District. $14,201,160,000 


Ghicago” gon] yy ee re eh 1091 400 

(Federal Reserve Board) 
Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: 

Number of shares traded — 1,190,000 

Market value of shares traded —_ $31,248,035 
Railway express shipments, Chicago area 1,027,561 
Air express shipments, Chicago area _- 49,855 
L.C.L. merchandise cars — 19,246 
Electric power production, kwh. —— 1,010,143,000 
Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 

Transit Authority lines: 

Surface Division ea eee 51,465,832 

Rapid Transit Division ~~ 11,874,913 
Postal receipts $8,630,376 
Air passengers: 

Arrivals 91,411 

Departures 97,551 
Consumers’ Price Index (1935-39=100) _ 172.0 
Livestock slaughtered under federal 

inspection 421,075 
Families on relief rolls: 

Cook county eyes 30,629 

Other Illinois counties 24,898 


‘Preliminary figures. 


January February 
1950 1949 
471 £ 
$15,810,000 $8,067,!, 
907 4 
$21,669,000 $22,128, 
5,270 4,6, 
$4,507,762 $3,830,5, 
$9,638,175 $7,245,4: 
188.8 188 
$3,203,281,069 $2,738,281,1 


$15,818,939,000 $13,386,293, 
$8,164,420,000 $6,779,890, 


1,411,000 558, 
$35,825,737 


1,061,056 1,301,2¢ 
55,050 42,77 
20,158 29.33 

1,137,294,000 995,011,001 
55,541,922 60,160,301 
12,766,803 13,543,61 
$8,542,109 $8,489,735" 

91,334 76,98 
98,882 81,65 
172.3 172.' 
621,802 485,81 
30,379 21,53: 
23,710 18,96! 


MAY, 1950, TAX CALENDAR 


Date Due Tax 


Returnable to 


April 


1 Renew city business licenses which expired City Collector 
30, 1950 
I First installment of 1949 Real Estate Taxes becomes County Collector 


delinquent and subject to 1% per month penalty 


thereafter 


] Personal Property Tax for 1949 becomes delinquent 


County Collector 


and subject to 1% per month penalty thereafter 


15 If total O.A.B. taxes (employer and employe) plus 
mcome tax withheld in previous month exceeds 


$100, pay amount to 


15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and 


ment for month of April 


31 Federal Excise Tax return and payment due for 


April, 1950 


Authorized Depositar 


pay- Director of Reyenu 


Collector of Interna 
Revenue 
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SY), hes Wii Shoes 


Guenther Baumegart, whose arti- 
cle “Selling The Federal Market” 
begins on page 13, is a staff mem- 
ber of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry. During 
and since the war he has worked 
closely with government precure- 
ment officers, as well as with busi- 
ness firms which sell to the govern- 
ment. He draws upon this experi- 
ence in explaining how business 
concerns must take the initiative in 
seeking federal business. 


The trend toward the plastic 
packaging of an ever increasing 
variety of merchandise appears to 
be progressing faster than ever. 
Betty Savesky reviews this swing to 
plastics in an article (p. 16) in which 
she points out that when a product 
is lifted from a conventional pack- 
age and inserted in an eye-catching 


container sales almost invariably 
point upward. 

Henry Hazlitt, the widely-read 
author of “Business Tides” in 


Newsweek magazine, is author of 
the article “Illusions of Point Four” 
beginning on page 19. A conden- 
sation of a longer booklet pub- 
lished by The Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Education, the article is hard- 
hitting, thought-provoking and not 
a little controversial. 


The career of Miss Martha Roun- 
tree, who has become a prominent 
television producer (“Meet The 
Press” and “Leave It To The 
Girls”) as well as a roving editor 
for the magazine, American Mer- 
cury, is one that a great many 
young women would like to emulate. 
Miss Rountree is also a penetrating 
thinker as her stimulating Speech 
of The Month (p. 21) will indicate. 


Warren Anderson’s article (p. 15) 
reviewing the progress of our battle 
against cancer is particularly timely 
since the annual fund raising cam- 
paign of the American Cancer 
Society begins throughout the na- 
tion this month. His report brings 
the encouraging news that we are 
slowly beating back this age-old 
enemy of mankind. Jack Robins’ 
article on the Sawyer Committee 
(p. 18) continues a series of studies 
by this able Washington  corre- 
spondent of the ‘Truman Admini- 
stration’s antimonopoly campaign. 


THE USE OF ois me 


—_ NEO en ==" NO. 170F A SERIES. =" 


Above—For the production of Venetian blinds, a Chicago 
manufacturer has installed five gas-fired ovens for 
baking enamel on steel stripping. 

Left—Using the roller coating method, the 

enamel is applied to the metal strip- 
Ping prior to entering the gas-fired 
ovens. 


NG THE plant of M. M. Young & Company, on Chi- 

cago’s south side, five gas-fired ovens, 60 feet in 
length, have been installed for baking enamel on steel 
stripping, two inches wide and .0O08 inches in thickness, 


for use in the production of Venetian blinds. 


These metal strips are given one of thirty-two different 
colors and in their travel through the ovens are subjected 
to three separate stages of temperature, requiring very 
exacting control. Gas has proved to be the ideal fuel for 


this operation on account of its easy controllability and 
lower maintenance cost. 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 


Currently the number of unemployed is approach- 
e the 5,000,000 mark and although a seasonal drop 
immediately in prospect the longer term trend poses 
eal problems. It is estimated that new workers com- 
x into the labor force after allowance for retire- 
ents, plus additions resulting from more efficient 
e of workers, could double the total of jobless in the 
xt five years if additional jobs are not created. 
This possibility is not necessarily a probability. 
evertheless it merits sober consideration. ‘There 
of course, the possibility of an offset in the form of 
shorter work week to compensate at least for in- 
eased productivity. The government could and, in 
act, has plans to step in as it did in the thirties with 
mublic work and work-relief projects. Neither of 
ese courses would be productive of “more goods 
or more people,” however. Government intervention 
uuld even backfire because it would threaten more 
axes, more inflation, or both. 

The sound, self-perpetuating solution lies in doing 
syerything possible to stimulate job creation by the 
expansion of business. In this area the possibilities 
ire almost limitless. But a good start could be made 
by overhauling the tax situation, removing the multi- 
tude of obstacles to new investment, and checking the 
apward march of wage costs in favor of a policy of 
passing on productivity gains in the form of lower 
prices. ; 


# Trial Balloon? 


AST December when the steel industry raised its 
E prices following the increase in labor cost to pro- 
vide pensions for its workers, the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, headed by Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney, undertook a congressional investigation. 

Why there should have been a congressional investi- 
ation was not then clear but that is often the case in 
such investigations. Now that the committee has re- 
leased, its report, however, light is thrown on. this 
question. A majority of the committee, including 
Senator O'Mahoney, recommends that in the future 
steel producers be required to file with a government 
agency schedules of proposed price increascs 30 days 
prior to their effective date. During the 30-day in- 
terval, an “appropriate agency of the government 
would hold hearings to get the facts on the reasons 
for, and general economic effects of such increases.” 

Here in a nutshell is a new approach ofethe ele: 
ments in government that want to bring prices under 
povernment control. Having failed in their battle 
before Congress to retain the OPA after the war, they 


are now seeking to achieve the same end gradually 
and by indirection. Holding a federal hearing on a 
proposed price increase would only be a first step 
leading to later demands for authority to deny or 
approve the increase. 

Anyone with any knowledge of the American eco- 
nomic system knows that price is the master control 
which equates supply and demand and either en- 
courages or discourages production, depending upon 
the profit-making opportunity any given price presents. 
They also know the government could not take con- 
trol of so vital a thing by the shadowy power of in- 
vestigation. 

For these reasons there is scant likelihood that the 
present Congress will heed the recommendation of 
the majority of the committee. The significance of 
the recommendation lies not in the prospects of early 
adoption, but in its revelation of the determination 
of the advocates of government operation of the 
economy. ‘They are keenly aware that if they can 
gain control over price-making they will have com- 
plete control over the economy. So their pressure 
toward that end is relentless; any defeats are but 
losses of skirmishes in the big battle to substitute the 
wisdom of bureaucracy for competition as the master 
regulator of the nation’s economic life. 


H Nice Trick and Genuine 


OR more than a quarter of a century the country 
Pte been hearing predictions that the end of its 
underground store of oil was in sight. ‘T’wenty years 
or so ago some of the experts were solemnly an- 
nouncing that the black gold would run out in ten 
years. 

The oil industry went right on about its business 
of discovering new sources, finding more uses for its 
products and, with the help of the automobile indus- 
try, the oil burner industry and John Lewis, per- 
suading more people to consume more petroleum. 
And it still seems that the industry’s faith in the ex- 
pansibility of its sources of raw material is fully as 
justified today as it was a quarter of a century ago. 

Last year proved reserves continued ‘to increase, de- 
spite the fact that 1,800,000,000 barrels were taken 
from the ground, almost equalling the 2,000,000,000 
barrel all-time high withdrawal of 1948. According 
to the American Petroleum Institute new additions 
during the year were sufficient to bring proved re- 
serves up to 24,650,000,000 barrels from 23,280,000,000 
at the end of 1948. Not only were existing fields ex- 
panded, but new discoveries were double those of any 
years since 1938. 

This genuine rabbit-out-of-the-hat magic is the 
kind the American people have come to expect from 
the renowned initiative and technical progress of the 
petroleum industry. Judging by the record it should 
continue to confound the statistical pessimists. 
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TOM M. HAYES, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
WABASH RAILROAD, 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Please send free literature checked :— Folder, describ- 
ing Wabash Blue Bird ; — Wabash Timetable. 
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@ Fourteen Men In One — The 
average U. S. factory worker now 
has the equivalent of 13 fulltime 
assistants. ‘This calculation by SKF 
Industries, Inc., is based on the fact 
that American factories have an in- 
stalled horsepower of 18,000,000, 
and there are 14,000,000 workers in 
the country. Since one horsepower 
is mathematically equal to 10 work- 
ing men, the total available give the 
average machine worker the aid of 
13 helpers. 


@ Law at Ringside — An absorbing 
legal issue has been raised over the 
liability involved when a spectator 
at a wrestling match is injured by, 
say, a pop bottle aimed at the ring 
or a contestant in the course of 
flight from the ring. The Insurance 
Law Journal published by Com- 
merce Clearing House reports that 
exactly such cases have gone to 
court. In one case a woman fan 
was struck by a tossed bottle, but 
the court decided that she knew the 
peril of such flying missiles existed 
at wrestling matches; hence, no lia- 
bility was involved. In another case, 
however, a court awarded damages 
to a ringside spectator who sprained 
his wrist trying to ward off a wrest- 
ler who had been tossed from the 
ring. ‘The judge’s contention: 
wrestlers should so toss their op- 
ponents as not to injure the cus- 
tomers! 


@ Potato Phantasy — An extraor- 
dinary example of what can hap- 
pen under the nation’s farm subsidy 
program has been pointed out in 
Minnesota where a farmer who re- 
ceived $2,136 from the Production 
Marketing Administration for 160,- 
000 pounds of potatoes, promptly 
bought them back again for $16. 
He will now use them for livestock 
feed. 


@ Tax Take Drops — Cabaret tax 
collections have reached a new low 


under the 20 per cent excise lev 
January collections of $3,182,55 
reported to the Collector of Inte 
nal Revenue were 50 per cent 
low the level of January, 1946. Or 
result, as Otto K. Eitel, presider 
of the Bismarck Hotel, points o 
is that an estimated 40 per cent ¢ 
the hotel dining rooms and nigk 
clubs subject to the tax have gor 
out of business or converted 1 
other uses. 


@ Detergent Boom — Manufa 
turers who sponsor those tearft 
soap operas are confronting somi 
unpleasant statistics these days. Sald 
of synthetic detergents jumped to 
new high of 712,000,000 pounds i: 
1949, against 400,000,000 pounds i: 
1948. With the detergent industr 
thriving, some 20 new manufaae 
turers entered the field last yean 
bringing the total number to 37. 


@ Nation’s Oil Story — The oi 
industry story — from “wildcat 
well to automobile gas tank — i 
depicted in a new petroleum in 
dustry exhibit which opened las 
month at Chicago’s Museum o: 
Science and Industry. The $150,00 
display was presented to the muse 
um by nine oil companies anc 
covers oil discovery, methods o 
exploration, production, distribu 
tion and ultimate use. 


@ Prefab Building Up — The 
Federal Housing Administration re 
ports that it issued mortgage in 
surance commitments on 18,006 
units of prefabricated housing it 
1949. ‘The agency adds that thes 
commitments represented about 5 
per cent of all such housing unit 
produced and sold during 1949, anc 
that they also indicate a sharp ris 
in prefab operations throughout th 
country. The biggest volume, th 
FHA notes, has been in the mid 


(Continued on page 43) 
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When your steam production de- 
mands the stepped up efficiency and 
value of refined coal, a specialist— 
Peabody—can logically assure you 
of the front rank service you want. 
e Prompt, competent attention to 
your supply is a part of it. More is in a choice of Central and 
Southern Illinois (Sth and 6th veins) refined coals with long rec- 
ords of profitable use in almost all varieties of boiler plants. ¢ One 
of them is RIGHT for your testing under today’s changed con- 
ditions and needs, Combustion engineer consultation if desired. 


PEABODY COAL 


COMPANY, 231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 
¢ Cablished (663 + 


SoZ feces SPRINGFIELD « ST. LOUIS - DES MOINES « MINNEAPOLIS - CINCINNATI 
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The 
Weakening 
Dollar 


and 


Your 
Pension 


Plan 


From 1914 to July, 1949, the 
purchasing power of the consumers 
dollar declined from $1.00 to $.43. 
Funds invested in fixed income 
securities, or held as cash, during 
the past decade alone experienced 
a capital levy in the form of a 
depreciation of about 40%. 


During this same decade, earnings 
and dividends on well selected 
equity securities increased more 
than enough to offset the change 
in purchasing power of the dollar. 


If you will call at our office or 
write us, we will be glad to show 
you some interesting facts about 
Mutual Funds and why they merit 
a place in your present or con- 
templated pension plans. 


Hulburd, Warren & Chandler 
208 So. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 4, III, 

ST 2-9760 
Members, New York Stock Exchange, 


Midwest Stock Exchange, and 
other leading exchanges. 


e e e@ 
Branches 
Bay City Michigan 
Battle Creek Michigan 
Grand Rapids Michigan 
Flint Michigan 
Kalamazoo Michigan 
Dixon Ilinois 
Kankakee IIinois 
Kentland Indiana 
Lansing Michigan 
Madison Wisconsin 
Toledo Ohio 
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FINANCE and BUSINES: 


The nation’s 
steel - making Ca- 
pacity has now 
moved to within a 
shade of the 100,- 
000,000-tons-a-year mark. As of the 
first of the year, it stood at 99,392,- 
800 net tons of ingots and steel for 
castings. Last year’s increase of 
3,271,870 tons was the second largest 
gain in any year since 1940 and ex- 
ceeded by about half the expected 
gain. 

The American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute notes that the output of all 
the nation’s steelmaking furnaces, 
if operated at capacity for one year, 
would now be about 11,000,000 
tons greater than the steel produced 
last year in all the rest of the world 
combined. Since 1940 steel capacity 
has risen nearly 22 per cent, as com- 
pared with an increase of approxi- 
mately 15 per cent in the nation’s 
population. 

To support the big increase in 
steelmaking capacity, other facili- 
ties were also improved and ex- 
panded in 1949. Blast furnace ca- 
pacity as of January 1 was rated at 
71,497,540 net tons annually, a rise 
of nearly one million tons over the 
previous January. Coke oven ca- 
pacity also has attained a record 
level; the January 1 figure was 
nearly 65,500,000 tons, marking a 
gain of more than half a million 
tons during 1949, 
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Steel Capacity 
Hovers Near 
100 Million Tons 


Life insurance 
Life Companies Holdcompanies contin- 
$1,678,000,000 —_ue to expand their 
In U.S. Stocks holdings of corpo- 
rate stock. Accord- 
ing to the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, their purchases of stock to- 
taled $54,000,000 in January, a high- 
er figure than in any month of 
last year, 
The large volume of January 
buying, the institute adds, brought 
total U. S. stock holdings of the life 


companies to a new high of $1,678% 
000,000 or about 2.8 per cent ¢ 
their total assets. This was the high 
est ratio of stocks to assets r 
corded since 1910. Stock holding; 
are now twice what they were fivy 
years ago and three times what the¢ 
were before the war. 

About three-fourths of the stock 
held by life companies are pre 
ferred shares, partly because this i 
the only type in which they are per 
mitted to invest in some states 
Meanwhile, total assets of the lif! 
companies were $59,781,000,000 o» 
January 31, an increase of $501! 
000,000 in the month. 

Kio k > Ae . : 
As might be ex 
pected with any 
radically new, met 
dium, television 
has been a big anc 
at times baffling thing for the ad: 
vertising world. But indications are 
that advertisers are slowly getting 
the hang of the odd creature that 
sits in several million living rooms 
and, by a hundred-odd selling de- 
vices, purrs endorsements for every- 
thing from Cheerios to Chryslers 
(“it’s so long, it’s so low, it’s so 
lovely.’’). 

Already, it is becoming apparent 
that television has tie-in potentiali- 
ties somewhat beyond the fondest 
dreams of merchandising men. They 
have only begun to be exploited by 
such firms as Canada Dry, which 
when it tied in store displays to its 
Super Circus TV-show found more 
thirsty fans than bubbles in its bot- 
tling houses. Canada Dry’s tie-in 
promotion is small, however, com- 
pared to the staggering merchandis- 
ing program that has been built 
around television’s dark-horse mir- 
acle man, Hopalong Cassidy. 

The advertising trade press is al- 
ready hard put to keep abreast of 
the unbelievable assortment of mer- 
chandise that carries the pre-emi- 
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TV Tie-In 
Sales Produce 
Retail Magic 


opalong Cassidy Enterprises, Inc. 
Yhe response to Hoppy-endorsed 
products apparently is something to 
jehold, or as the magazine Tide put 
ft recently it is a matter of “ ‘Hoppy’ 
ales magic”. The latest (a poor 
ord, probably a dozen more will 


jnagazine is printed) innovation is 
five-cent Hopalong Cassidy Candy 


” 


The National 
Ayerage Buying Industrial Confer- 
Power Three ence Board has 
‘imes Above 1914 discovered in 
: a survey that the 
ourchasing power of an hour’s work 
almost doubled from 1914 to 1948. 
The reason is that in this period the 
average factory worker’s wages rose 
wice as much as prices. 

The study also shows that al- 
ough the 1914 wage-earner 
worked over 51 hours a week it was 
still necessary for another member 
of the family to earn additional in- 
come to supply the average amount 
of goods and services. In contrast, 
the 1948 worker had only to work 
34 hours to supply his family with 
the far higher living standard re- 
garded as average in 1948. 

_ Still more striking perhaps is the 
board’s finding that had the 1914 
wage earner undertaken to match 
the average living standards of the 
1948 worker’s family, he would have 
had to work 96 hours a week to 
accomplish his goal. In other words, 
he would have had to work almost 
three times longer than the 1948 
worker to buy the same amount of 
goods. 


« « Dey 


An excellent 
Research Is paint job is some- 
Making Auto Paint thing that today’s 
Steadily Better new car buyer 
takes pretty much 
for granted. The fact is that car 
paints have been improved tremen- 
dously and now combine beauty 
with durability to a degree wholly 
unknown even a few years ago. 
The Automobile Manufacturers 
Association notes, for example, that 
some auto firms now keep samples 
on hand of as many as 5,000 colors 
and, while all these are never likely 
(Continued on page 33) 
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IDEAL FOR STORE FRONTS 
PARKING AREAS 
PROTECTIVE LIGHTING 
SCHOOL YARDS 
TRUCKING TERMINALS 
USED CAR LOTS 


Mercury Vapor is the biggest single lighting advance 
in years! Merchants report that this high-intensity 
lumination—practically daylight brightness—is 
proving a big factor in increasing business. Low 
current cost is another important feature. This lat- 
est type Mercury Vapor Lamp provides almost 300% 
more lighting efficiency than conventional incan- 
descent lighting. Construction is completely 
weather proof and rust proof. Simple to install and 
maintain. See it now at Englewood! 


Can be installed with time clock, with auto- 
matic compensation for seasonal changes. 


View of simplified Mercury Vapor 
component parts. Flood Lamp installation. 


Immediately available from stock, including 


PURCHASING AGENTS AND PLANT ENGINEERS! We provide a 
complete, advisory planned lighting service covering layouts and engineering data. 
Call or write now for this Englewood service. 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSE STOCKS TO SERVE YOU BEST Ti 
faa 


EXCELLENCE IN ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


meglewood 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


@ CHICAGO 5801 S. Halsted st., Englewood 4-7500 
@ ROCKFORD 124 N. First St., Rockford 3-5441 
@ SOUTH BEND 325 N. Lafayette Blvd., Phone 4-1173 
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pm NCE a company has learned 
&) how to seek government busi- 
: ness, it usually finds that 
elling the government is actually 
ess involved than selling to today’s 
nighly competitive civilian market. 
_ The essential thing, of course, is 
o learn how to approach the 
510,000,000,000 federal mar ke t. 
[here are three basic requirements: 
1. A firm must offer precisely 
vhat the customer — in this case, 
he government — wants. _ 

2. A firm must actively seek the 
yusiness; it must literally sell its 
yoods and services to the govern- 
ment, not merely “have them avail- 
ible.” 

3. A ‘firm’s prices must be 
equal to, or lower than, those of 
ompetitors. The law requires the 
yovernment to buy from the lowest 
-esponsible bidder; exceptions are 
‘are, 

The logical way to learn what 
he government wants is to conduct 
1 market survey. This is not a 
lifficult undertaking — in fact, it 
s much easier than a civilian mar- 
cet survey — because the govern- 
nent does its buying through a 
imited number of purchasing of- 
ices and, in addition, there is a 


Qe Firms must offer precisely what 
s wanted .—- government specifications 
Ire exacting. 


Bellin ¢ The 
ederal Market 


COMMERCE 


for April, ros 0 


By Guenther Baumgart 


Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 


wealth of published material which 
simplifies the job. 

The federal government does the 
bulk of its purchasing through two 
branches: civilian and _ military. 
Most cvilian goods are now pur- 
chased by or through the federal 
supply service branch of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. ‘This 
agency was created in July, 1949, 
and given specific responsibility for 
(1) determining federal civilian pur- 
chasing policies, (2) purchasing for 
federal requirements, and (3) dele- 
gating purchasing authority to other 
agencies. 


Try A Market Survey 


A Chicago firm which is inter- 
ested in selling civilian goods to the 
government can begin its market 
survey in the office of J. D. ‘Tomp- 
kins, manager, Federal Supply Ser- 
vice, Room 902, 226 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago; Andover  3- 
3600, extension 300! 

Purchasing for military purposes 
is handled by armed service pur- 
chasing offices. As part of the in- 
tegration of the armed forces, in- 
dividual military buying offices now 
generally purchase specific items 
not just for the army or navy or 
air forces, but for all the services. 
In Chicago, for example, all athlet- 
ic equipment is procured by the 


Selling The Government Is Not As Hard As Many Think, 
But A Concern Must Know How To Cultivate The Market 


Army Quartermaster. ‘This switch- 
over to service-wide buying is not 
yet complete so there are still some 
exceptions. 

A market survey of military pro- 
curement should begin in these of- 
fices: 

1. Chicago Quartermaster Depot, 
1819 West Pershing Road, Lafayette 
3-5500, Col. John N. Gage, com- 
manding officer. 

2. Navy Purchasing Office, 844 
North Rush Street, Mohawk 4-3300, 
Commander J. B. Robertson, offi- 
cer in charge. 

3. Chicago Air Force Procure- 
ment Field Office, 209 West Jack- 
son Boulevard, Webster 9-4384. 

4. Chicago Procurement District, 
U. S. Army Chemical Corps, 226 
West Jackson, Andover 3-3600. 

5. Chicago Ordnance District, 
1660 East Hyde Park Boulevard, 
Butterfield 8-5800, Ext. 748. 

Other valuable sources of infor- 
mation are the Army Engineers 
(with offices at Room 1412, 226 
West Jackson Boulevard), the Navy 
Supply Depot (Building No. 2 
Great Lakes, Ill.), the Army and 
Air Force Exchange Service (650 
South Clark Street) and the U. S. 
Army Signal Corps (226 West Jack- 
son). 

The best approach to the govern- 
ment market is, of course, through 
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direct contact with the officials 
who do the actual buying — in 
other words, “the customers.” In 
addition, however, there are a num- 
ber of valuable “government selling 
aids” available to businessmen. Sales 
advice for the government market 
is actually better organized than for 
any civilian market; it costs less and 
is easier to get. 


Free Purchasing Guide 

Of particular value to Chicago 
concerns is a 28-page “Directory of 
Federal Government Purchasing 
Offices” prepared and distributed 
without charge by the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce and Indus- 
try. This directory makes five 
specific suggestions to concerns seek- 
ing government business: 

1. Acquaint yourself with the lo- 
cation and procedures of the offices 
to which you may sell. 

2. Contact them _ systematically 
and regularly to learn of changes 
in personnel and new procurement 
needs. 

3. Describe your plant and equip- 
ment, as well as your product or 
service, when writing or visiting 
these offices. 

4. Solicit sub-contracts from other 
private businesses as actively as you 
solicit orders directly from federal 
procurement offices. 

5. Acknowledge bid invitations 
even if you do not bid, so that your 
name will remain on the list to re- 
ceive subsequent announcements. 


In addition, the directory in- 
cludes a complete list of govern- 
ment purchasing offices with which 
Chicago area companies may deal, 
plus a bibliography of federally- 
published booklets on selling to the 
government. 

Five such booklets are particular- 
ly valuable: 


pees Army “Purchased Items 
and Purchasing Locations” — pre- 
pared by the Current Procurement 
Branch, Logistic Division, General 
Stati WenS. Army, Washington, D. 
C., available free upon request to 
Procurement Information Center, 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
the Army, the Pentagon, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Provides information 
about (1) the kinds of items pro- 
cured, and (2) the locations from 
which purchases are made. 

“ How To Sell To U. S. Army,” 


which may be obtained from the 


U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, for 30 cents. 

‘Follow Me—A Guide For Sell- 
ing to the United States Air Force” 
—describing purchasing procedures 
and listing purchasing and field 
offices. Available without charge 
from Commanding General, Air 
Materiel Command, Wnight Patter- 
son Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio 
(Attention MCPAXC) and also from 
Chicago Air Force Procurement 
Field Office, 209 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 6. 

“Selling to the Navy’—tells how 
to seek navy contracts, information 
on competitive bidding, specifica- 
tions, inspection, and related data. 
May be purchased for 15 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

G.S.A. Supply Report—published 
by the Office of Public Information 
and Reports. Write to the director 
of that office, G. S. A. Building, 
Washington 25, D. C., and ask to 
be placed on the mailing list to 
receive this publication. 

Several purchasing offices publish 
lists of contracts awarded (usually 


A qui for selling te the 
UNITED STATES 
AIR FORCE 
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One of many valuable selling aids avail- 
able to companies seeking contracts 


involving $50,000 or more). A com- 
pany may ask to be placed on the 
mailing list for these excellent 
examples of the kinds of goods 
purchased by that office and, in 
many cases, they will also be good 
sales prospect lists for use in the 
soliciting of subcontracts. 


It is also a good idea to visit the 
nearest U. S. Department of Com- 


merce Field Service Office (in Chi- 


- selling aids, there are a number + 


~ 


2 
cago, at 332 South Michigan Av 
nue, Wabash 2-3721), where it 
possible to inspect a copy of t 
Directory of Federal Governm 
Purchasing Offices, the most cop 
plete compilation of such office 
Within the past month, the gover 
ment has started sending to th 
office, daily, copies of all bid i 
vitations. Consolidated  synops: 
may be picked up by _ interest¢ 
businessmen. 

In addition to federally-publisha 


private contracting information se 
vices which, on a subscription basi 
provide current data on bid cali 
bid openings, and contract awar 
Government purchasing officers ca 
often suggest which of these “trac 
papers” is likely to be of greate 
value to a particular concern. Ger 
erally, they are for companies whic 
sell extensively to the governmen: 


Reaching the Market 

After a company has carefull 
surveyed the government purcha; 
ing program as a possible marke 
for its products, it is usually abl 
to decide for itself whether it ha: 
a real market in the government 
and, if so, how that market can 
best be reached. 

It is wise to drop the idea quick 
ly if an investigation indicates tha: 
the government does not want thé 
things a company sells, or if it 
prices are necessarily higher thar 
those of competitors. This decisior 
is usually not a difficult one after 
the market has been surveyed. 

If, on the other hand, a markei 
survey indicates that the govern 
ment is a logical customer, then 
that customer must be pursued a: 
diligently as any civilian prospect. 
There are a few basic suggestion: 
that will help: . 

1. Read all bid invitations care. 
fully. They are offers to buy. A 
company makes an offer to sell 
when it bids; if it receives the 
award, it has a contract—on_ the 
terms stated in the bid invitation 

2. Keep prices low. The law 
says, “Award shall be made, . . | 
to that responsible bidder whose 
bid . . . will be most advantageous 
to the government, price and other 
factors considered.” Exceptions, also 
in the law, occur under two condi 
tions, both rare. The first occurs 
when identical bids are received 


(Continued on page 25) 
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F all diseases which torment 
the human race, none strikes 
57 more terror in the hearts of 
men and women than cancer. It is 
a particularly vicious enemy of 
business, for few other diseases 
strike down more executives when 
their value to industry is at a peak. 
Many heart ailments, for example, 
merely slow down a man, whereas 
cancer threatens permanent dis- 
ablement. 

While there is nothing pleasant 
about the disease, knowledge is still 
the best antidote for fear. Here are 
the facts about the cancer problem 
as it exists today: 

In the five or six minutes it will 
take to read this article, two peo- 
ple will die of cancer within the 
United States. This year, the dis- 
ease will wipe out upwards of 200,- 
000 men, women and children— 
the population of a city the size 
of Ft. Worth, Texas. More than 
one-fifth of the babies born in 
1950 will get cancer before they 
die. 


Evidence Of Progress 


Yet, for all the suffering and 
anxiety that it produces, there is 
solid evidence that cancer is slowly 
being brought under control. Doc- 
tors now believe they could save 
more lives than in any other ten 
fields of medicine if they and the 
public cooperated to apply the 
knowledge that already exists re- 
garding the diagnosis and _treat- 


THE WAR AGAINST 


CANCER 


By WARREN L. ANDERSON 


ys 


ment of cancer. 
At least one- 
third of those 
who will die 
this year from 
cancer will do 
so needlessly. 

Unfortunate- 
ly many people 
fail to realize 
that diagnosis 
and treatment 
must come in the early stages of 
cancer. Most cancer is curable 
in its initial stages. Only when 
fear, coupled with ignorance, keeps 
a victim away from the doctor 
after symptoms have developed is 
the situation hopeless. 

Perhaps more than in the case of 
any other disease, the conquest of 
cancer rests largely upon the ability 
of the public to recognize danger 
signs which may be forerunners 
of the disease. 

A man’s tongue and inner cheeks 
are continually being rubbed by ill- 
fitted dentures or jagged teeth; he 
has a dry, scaly patch on his neck 
or face that is shaved raw every 
morning; he habitually abuses his 
stomach and complains of indi- 
gestion, These are precancerous 
conditions, which may or may not 
develop into cancer. Wisdom dic- 
tates that they be given immediate 
attention and rectification. 

The real medical mystery is 
why such prolonged irritations or 
repeated tissue injuries evolve into 


Concentrating rays of 


million-volt X-ray 


cancer. It is the strange process 
of uncontrolled growth of a way- 
ward cell; the research front line 
in the battle against cancer is the 
understanding of that cell. 


All Out Of Control 


Normally, the millions upon 
millions of cells within the human 
body (there are 200,000,000,000 cells 
in a new-born baby’s body) multi- 
ply in a controlled pattern. Cells 
die; new ones take their place. In 
a child, the rate of cell growth 
and multiplication is naturally in 
excess of the cell death rate. Later, 
with maturity, the number of new 
cells balances those that die and 
are disposed of. This process of 
orderly cell construction and de- 
struction continues throughout life. 

Once in a while, however, a cell 
gets out of control. It begins to 
divide and multiply in an ab- 
normal way. In perhaps weeks or 
even years, a lump of cells results 
that serves no useful purpose in 

(Continued on page 27) 
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ODAY’S red hot race for more 

sales through better packaging 

is centering more and more 
around the skillful use of plastics. 
The reason: when an item of mer- 
chandise is lifted out of its conven- 
tional package and inserted into a 
shiny eye-appealing plastic enclo- 
sure, sales almost invariably shoot 
upward—sometimes to astonishingly 
high levels. 

Oddly, the first plastic enclosures 
were designed largely as novelties, 
but in no time the novelty attrac- 
tion was supplanted by the more 
practical advantages of plastics. 
When consumers discovered a new 
form of packaging that displayed 
the product inside, often could be 
reused after the contents were ex- 
hausted, and had inherent advan- 
tages—like the plastic squeeze bottle 
that sprays shampoo—the popularity 
of products thus packaged became 


a 


obvious. It has been growing ever 
since. 

As a_ result, manufacturers of 
everything from fishing line and 
nose drops to cottage cheese and 
electric blankets have turned to 
plastic enclosures, and new and still 
more imaginative applications of 
plastic packaging are hitting the 
market every day. 


“ip; It's;Open &... 

Some of the sales successes have 
made merchandising history. As a 
1948 World Series promotion the 
Gillette Safety Razor Company in- 
troduced a smartly-styled, plastic 
container enclosing a one-piece safe- 
ty razor and a blade dispenser pack. 
Both a permanent container and 
traveling shave kit, the transparent 
polystyrene package was an over- 
night success. In 1949, sales reached 
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5,000,000, far surpassing the recor 
of the former cardboard package. 
Before the war, Gillette had e 
perimented with a molded _plasti 
blade dispenser but it was not ma: 
keted until 1947. Again, plasti 
packaging sent sales skyrocketing. 
When the Rexall Drug Compan 
found costs rising and sales of var 
ous drug store items falling, it to 
began rejuvenating its packages, di 
covering in the course of the jo 
that plastics looked promising fc 
many items. Rexall’s shaving soa 
product formerly packaged in 
wooden bowl was re-housed in 
polystyrene bowl at a saving of 81 
cents. Better designed, the ne 
bowl quickly outsold the woode 
type. A first aid kit, boxed i 
metal, was enclosed in a clear pol 
styrene container at no more cos 


ay 
Jit 


4 here also sales turned upward. 
‘One reason for the popularity of 
e transparent kit is that in emer- 
pncies it offers a quick-glance in- 
entory of medicinals on hand. 

} For expensive prescriptions, Rex- 
‘1 now uses non-breakable plastic 
blet and capsule containers. Many 
E its cosmetics are also packaged 
colorful, lightweight and un- 
reakable plastic containers. 


Production Methods 


‘There are three_ production 
ethods by which plastic powders 
re converted into end products: 
olding by injection, by compres- 
on and by lamination. Rigid and 
liable containers are produced by 
ve first two methods, sheet film 
y lamination. ‘The chemical pow- 
ers most commonly used are poly- 


yrene, polyethylene and cellulose 


cetate, the latter two being used 
or plastic film. Rubber-like poly- 
thlylene is also used to make plas- 
¢ bottles. 

‘There are also three general cate- 
ories of plastic packaging: film 


(used as a wrapping in sheet form 
or in bag shape), bottles (either 
with spray tops or regular screw 
closures), and rigid containers rang- 
ing in shape from a flower pot cot- 
tage cheese container to a Cinderel- 
la “slipper housing for perfume. 

While the Cinderella slipper of 
ice-clear polystyrene containing bot- 
tles of Coty perfumes has slight 
reusability, the flower pot definitely 
does. This container in red or 
yellow opaque polystyrene, being 
used by Beatrice Foods Company 
to promote the sale of cottage 
cheese, costs 60 per cent more than 
an ordinary waxed paper container, 
but the product costs only five cents 
more at retail. Since their introduc- 
tion, housewives have been grab- 
bing up the flower pots exactly as 
expected—whether all the cottage 
cheese is eaten is often of secondary 
importance. 

The pots have perforations 
stamped in the bottom which have 
only to be punched to let a plant 
breathe; the snap-fit closures for 
the cheese later serve as coasters. 
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The Paris Garter Company has 
begun selling belts in clear-top, red- 
bottom plastic boxes that later be- 
come jewelry boxes. Hickok Manu- 
facturing Company has matched 
this with a new line of jewelry ac- 
cessories for men boxed in plastic 
picture frames. These molded poly- 
styrene cases have concealed wire 
easels attached and the name Hick- 
ok embossed on the frame. 

Reusability is also an important 
selling feature in a plastic fishing 
line box in which B. F. Gladding 
Company now packages its 50 yard 
spools. ‘The pocket-size, transparent 
container becomes a bait box for 
flies and lures, and is so perforated 
that it can also be used for live 
bait. The containers come in pairs 
hinged together, encouraging the 
angler to buy two spools of line at 
once. 

Bausch and Lomb’s plastic con- 
tainer for high grade movie lens 
serves as both a display case and as 
a camera-kit for keeping the lens 
dust free and sliock protected when 
not in actual use. To form an air 
tight container, the threaded mount- 
ing ring of the lens screws into the 
phenolic base, then the top screws 
atop the lens into the base. 


Spray Bottle Boom 

While rigid containers of plastic 
have greatly influenced the packag- 
ing industry, probably an even 
more sensational development has 
been the polyethylene spray bottle. 
The Hartford Empire Company, 
manufacturers of glass-making ma- 
chinery, started experimenting with 
plastic bottles in 1938, trying one 
thermo plastic material after the 
other. It was not until wartime 
that polyethylene was introduced 
and then it was priority-frozen. 

When the material was later re- 
leased for civilian purposes, Hart- 
ford Empire, through its Plax 
Corporation Division, developed the 
plastic bottle and saw it launched 
on the consumer market in 1947 as 
a spray top container for Monte- 
nier deodorant. At the same time, 
General Chemical Company began 
bottling hydrofluoric acid, which 
cannot be contained in glass, in 
the Plax bottle. 

The squeeze bottle caught fire in 
mid-1948, particularly in the fields 
of deodorants, colognes, hair prepa- 
rations and other products which 
can be spray-dispensed. Today, 


(Continued on page 29) 
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“Anti-Monopoly” GHQ 


f 
“Sawyer Committee” will coordinate the governments monopoly 


N Washington, where a new com- 

mittee is likely to spring into life 

every few minutes around the 
clock, one more official body is 
seldom very newsworthy—especially 
to business. This is not the case, 
however, with one of the latest such 
groups, which was organized only 
a few months ago with the provoc- 
ative title: “The President’s Com- 


mittee on Business and Govern- 
ment Relations.” 
The “Sawyer Committee’ — as 


newsmen have since, abbreviated it 
—is actually general headquarters 
of Fair Deal anti-monopoly plan- 
ning. It made a brief news splash 
when it was first organized. Since 
then, it has almost dropped out 
of sight, but this by no means in- 
dicates that it has been inactive. 

In the words of its chairman, 
Commerce Secretary Charles Saw- 
yer, the purpose of the committee 
is to “examine possible threats to 
free enterprise and recommend to 
the President a program to coordi- 
naté and strengthen government 
policies dealing with unfair com- 
petition, monopoly, and other re- 
straints of trade.” 


Four Members 


Its members, in addition to the 
chairman, are Attorney General J. 
Howard McGrath, Acting Chairman 
Lowell B. Mason of the Federal 
Trade Commission, and Leon D. 
Keyserling, acting chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

The Sawyer committee has gone 
to work in a very quiet way. It has 
issued a couple of modest announce- 
ments, but for the present it is 
not particularly interested in get- 
ting publicity. It is, in fact, a bit 
unusual in the line of government 
committees. Its total staff consists 
of one man, the secretary, although 
regular employes of FTC and the 


Acme 


Charles Sawyer 


By JACK ROBINS 


Justice Department have been as- 
signed to spend time on its work. 
The secretary, Jesse J. Friedman, 
director of Sawyer’s Office of Small 
Business, is a personable young 
man with a background of staff 
work on the prewar Technical Na- 
tional Economic Committee. 
With the help of the deputies 
named by the other principals on 
the committee, Friedman has been 
given a dual job. He has been 
asked to examine the need for 
legislation in the anti-trust field, 
and to draft recommendations to 
guide future administrative policy 
on the subject. The recommenda- 
tions growing out of this study will 
be presented as the committee’s 
report to the President. 
“Heretofore,” as Sawyer explains 
it, “government efforts in the anti- 
trust field have been confined 
primarily to prosecuting those al- 
leged to be guilty or proceeding 
against those suspected of unfair 
trade practices. This is the first time 


campaig} 


this matter has been approache 
from a positive standpoint. 

“The program to be presente 
to the President for his considers 
tion will be designed to encourag 
legal and desirable practices, t 
discourage and bring about volur 
tary abandonment of illegal c 
questionable practices, and to clar 
fy for the businessman the lin 
between what he can and cannc 
do legally. It is my _ observatio 
that while most businessmen war 
to obey the law and try conscier 
tiously to do so, there is much ur 
necessary confusion at present 4 
to what the law prohibits and wha 
it permits.” 

Specifically how it proposes t 
accomplish these goals the commi 
tee is not prepared to say, and - 
is doubtful whether it will mak 
public much, if any, of its detaile 
program short of the time when ; 
makes its full report to the Pres 
dent. It is reluctant to expose i 
self to business controversy by sta 
ing what aspects of competition : 
is or is not studying. Considerabl 
hint of its lines of study is cor 
tained, however, in a questionnair 
it has mailed out to representativ 
national trade associations, sma 
business groups, labor unions, fart 
organizations, and consumer group 


Survey Queries 


Replies are now being receivec 
The committee may, or may no 
give out information culled frot 
the answers. The questions include 

“What changes, if any, are neede 
in the scope and character ¢ 
present exemptions from the ant 
trust laws? Should any exemptior 
be withdrawn or modified? Shoul 
any new exemptions be grantec¢ 
Are additional safeguards neede 


(Continued on page 23) ; 
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Bevanced industrial countries can utilize additional capital far more productively than can backward countries’’ 


aN HIS inaugural address of Jan- 
cuary 20, 1949, President ‘Truman 
© announced what has since _ be- 


come the famous “Point Four”: 
“We must embark on a bold new pro- 
yam for making the benefits of our 
cientific advances and industrial prog- 
‘ess available for the improvement and 
growth of underdeveloped areas - 
“We should make available . . . the 
yenefits of our store of technical knowl- 
sdge . . And . we should foster 
apital investment in areas needing de- 
velopment... .” 

No sooner was this announced 


than the brains of Washington 
pureaucrats began to bubble with 
grandiose schemes for pouring still 
nore of the American taxpayers’ 
money into foreign lands. 

There is, of course, nothing new 
n the belief that sound interna- 
ional investment promotes world 
osroduction. The oa thing that 
night be ued ‘new” in this “bold 
1ew program” is the paternalistic 
issumption that the process of in- 
ernational investment must not be 


: Illusions 
: of Point Four! 


By HENRY HAZLITT 


undertaken, as hitherto in modern 
times, by private investors at their 
own risk, to private borrowers who 
have proved their credit-worthiness 
and responsibility, but must be 
nursed, spoonfed, furnished with 
crutches, and guided at every step 
by government. 

The President assumes that it is 
the American taxpayers’ duty to 
raise the standards of living of the 
so-called “underdeveloped areas” all 
over the world. What the Presi- 
dent never mentions, and does not 
seem to realize, is that we can do 
this only by lowering our own 
standards of living compared with 
what they would otherwise be. If 


The accompanying article is a conden- 
sation of a booklet, “Iusions of Point 
Four,” published by The Founda- 
tion for Economic Education, Irvington- 
on-Hudson, N.Y., and available at the 
single copy price of fifty cents. Copy- 


right 1950, by Henry Hazlitt. 
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our taxpayers are forced to contrib- 
ute millions of dollars for hydro- 
electric plants in Africa, they will 
obviously have that much less for 
more hydroelectric plants here. 

Most of the supporters of Point 
Four harbor the persistent illusion 
that it will add to the total capital 
invested in the world; that it will 
in some way add to the total wealth 
of the world. It will, of course, do 
nothing of the kind. The govern- 
ment has nothing to give or lend to 
anybody that it does not first of all, 
or ultimately, take from its own 
taxpayers. By at least as much as 
it adds to the purchasing power of 
Paul, it must reduce the purchas- 
ing power of Peter. 


Diverts Capital Only 


The government at best can 
merely divert capital from one 
channel to another. And it is over- 
whelmingly probable that the gov- 
ernment will invest capital far less 
efficiently than its private owners 
otherwise would have done. The 
government’s intervention will di- 
vert capital from the points at 
which it would have produced more 
wealth to the points at which it will 
produce less wealth. 

This simple principle that we 
cannot give our cake away and eat 
it too has been utterly ignored in 
the whole ballyhoo about Point 
Four. If the American people are 
being urged to undertake Point 
Four primarily for charitable and 
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humanitarian reasons, then they 
ought to be told in all candor that 
this charity will make them poorer, 
not richer. 

Yet the advocates of Point Four 
talk constantly as if we would grow 
richer by giving our capital away. 
A series of misconceptions lies be- 
hind this view. It is of course true 
that rich countries buy more from 
us than poor countries. But the 
reason that rich countries are bet- 
ter customers than poor countries 
is that they have more goods to 
send us in return for the goods we 
send to them. 


Coffee Example 


Considering ourselves collectively, 
we want to sell automobiles to 
Brazil, for example, in order to get 
coffee from Brazil. But if in addi- 
tion we give dollars to Brazil in 
the hope that Brazil will use them 
to buy. more automobiles from us, 
then we are in effect merely giving 
away the automobiles. 

Another misconception behind 
Point Four is the assumption that 
investment in backward or “under- 
developed areas” must necessarily 
increase world production or wealth 
more than the same investment in 
advanced areas. On the contrary, 
advanced industrial countries today 
can in most cases utilize additional 
capital far more productively than 
can backward countries. 

Production is not brought about 
by any single factor, but by a com- 
bination of factors. It is mever 
brought about by capital alone, but 
only by capital in combination 
with land, with a desirable loca- 
tion (in relation to production, 
transportation, and consumption), 
with labor (much of which must be 
specialized and highly skilled), and 
not least of all in combination with 
other capital. 


A Diesel For The Shah? 


Suppose you are a wealthy, gen- 
erous and eccentric man anxious to 
make someone a present of a diesel 
locomotive. If you decide to give 
it to the owner of a prosperous 
American railroad your gift will 
doubtless not only be welcome but 
an efficient means of inoreasing 
production and wealth. 

Suppose, however, that you decide 
to present it instead to your friend 
‘the Shah of Backwardarea on the 
supposition that he can make bet- 


ter use of it. If the Shah is a can- 
did potentate, you may get a reply 
like this: 


“Dear Sam: 


“IT am overwhelmed, in more senses 
than one, to learn that you are shipping 
me a diesel locomotive. I hope you have 
also paid the shipping charges, as frankly 
I haven’t the funds to pay them myself. 

“There are several problems connected 
with your generous gift to which I ven- 
ture to call your attention. When your 
locomotive gets here I fear it will simply 
stand out in the rain, unless you also 
send a quonset hut that could be turned 
into a museum for exhibiting it. For 
my country will be unable to make any 
other use of the locomotive unless your 
great generosity should prompt you to 
send a few other things along with it. 
Tor example, we haven’t the freight cars 
for the locomotive to pull. And if we 
had the freight cars we would need a 
better roadbed and your standard gauge 
rails for them to run on. And if we 
had these we would also have to have 
something for the railroad to transport. 

“In fact, as I begin to think of the 
matter, it strikes me that the best solu- 
tion would be to present me with an 
entirely new country. 


“With warmest regards, I am 


His Imperial Majesty, etc.” 


If this sounds exaggerated, let us 
take a real case. Here is how John 
Abbink, engineering consultant to 
the State Department, described the 
ideas of one group from an “under- 
developed area.” 


This group estimated that the provision 
of $500,000,000 in modern machinery 
would meet its requirements. This 
would mean the investment of at least 
$1,000,000,000 when the necessary shops 
and buildings were erected. 


Ae we discussed the proposal, it became 
evident that not only must the machinery 
be imported, but skilled labor and man- 
agement engineers as well would be re- 
quired from abroad for a period of years. 
More seriously, practically all of the 
estimated 100,000 operatives who would he 
needed must be recruited from agricul: 
tural regions. where labor was atready 
scarce. 

Coal for heat processing was expensive 
and poor in quality. Besides, the local 
demand for products which would come 
from the new machinery was insufficient 
to insure capacity operation for more 
than a few weeks each year. A large 
export market would need to be developed 
in the face of competition from manu- 
facturers in other countries who have had 
long experience in supplying the world’s 
wants. 

This last difficulty was waved aside with 
the suggestion that the United States 
should be prepared to take any surplus 
which developed, whether there was a 
demand in this country for such products 
or not, and even though the prices might 
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be far higher than those of comparab 
products obtainable elsewhere.1 
Such proposals seem incredib. 
only to those who are accustome 
to think of how private investo: 
act, and have no acquaintance wit 
the history of governmental beha 
ior in this field. 

International lending by goverr 
ments (or under government guic 
ance) almost inevitably become 
lending to governments — or a 
least only to such “private” project 
as have the approval of the goverr 
ment of the country in which th 
projects are located. This mean 
that the decisions at both the lenc 
ing and the borrowing end will b 
determined primarily by politica 
rather than economic  considerz 
tions. 

Nor is it difficult to foresee th 
kind of specific projects most like] 
to appeal both to our own govern 
ment and to the governments o 
the borrowing countries. It woul 
never be politically discreet for a1 
American bureaucrat to approve : 
purely private project in a for 
eign country or to undertake t 
guarantee an American private loai 
to that project. For if the loa 
went bad, he would find it mos 
embarrassing to defend his approva 
of it. But if he approved a loa 
direct to a government that ha 
our State Department's blessing, 0 
approved a loan to a private proj 
ect only if it were guaranteed bi 
such a government, the mere fac 
that the loan had had such a guar 
antee would be considered a suffi 
cient defense of it. i 
s 

Government Projects ; 

Many of the Point Four loans 
doubtless, would be for the kind o 
projects that have been traditionall 
undertaken by governments. Thes 
include public roads and highway: 
bridges and dams, reservoir an 
scwage systems, land reclamatio1 
and so on. 

Such projects are often valuabl 
and even indispensable. Many o 
them are not necessarily “socialistic 
in the common acceptance of th 
term. But all of them have on 
thing in common with socialisti 
enterprises. It is not possible t 
calculate exactly how valuable co) 
how necessary a specific project o 
this sort may be in comparison witl 


1The New York Times, August 30, 1946 
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py ington as producer of a news 
— program and working as an 
editor of a national magazine, I 
have become very conscious of our 
free press, of the importance of a 
free press and the dangers to it. 
Without a free press, the magazine 
I work for could not exist; without 
a free press the radio program to 
which I devote a great deal of my 
time and energy could not exist. 


__ My work has been brought home 
to me tltat a free press is not just a 
natural occurrence — not something 
that can be taken for granted. It 
is something for which we have 
to fight now as our forefathers 
fought throughout the years. At the 
very roots of our union lie the 
‘struggles and victories of the men 
who formulated our constitution 
and Bill of Rights. 

‘Today we are apt to look upon 
the Habeas Corpus law, trial by 
jury, the Magna Carta, freedom of 
speech, and freedom of the press as 
things that grew on trees and our 
natural right, and forget that they 
have had to be fought for every 
inch of the way. There are many 
forces at work which will whittle 
away and destroy these hard won 
rights if we don’t exercise constant 
vigilance. 


Bien os much time in Wash- 


Sacred Tradition 


No tradition is more sacred in 
this country than that of the free 
press. The very first of the original 
ten amendments to the Constitution 
deals with the free press. Even be- 
fore the Constitution was adopted, 
virtually all Americans agreed with 
Jefferson when he said, “Our lib- 
-erty depends on the freedom of the 
press, and that cannot be limited 
without being lost.” Virtually all 
Americans agree today with what 
Jefferson said. Yet few things have 
been taken more for granted. 

In the earliest years of this coun- 
try, the greatest danger to a free 
press came from the newspaper pro- 
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fession itself. The American press 
of a hundred years ago was, with 
very few exceptions, unspeakably 
shrill and vulgar. It was chauvinis- 
tic and libelous. By its excesses, it 
came close to digging its own grave. 
But fortunately, as the country ma- 
tured, the press matured with it, 
and developed a sense of responsi- 
bility. 

The American press not only 
cured itself, it surmounted the 
threat of domination by special in- 
terests. Anyone who doubts that 
has only to look at a newsstand or 
turn on the radio. He will speedily 
find that no opinions are excluded. 
Everyone, including the avowed 
enemies of our form of government, 
has the opportunity to state his 
case. 


Good News-Gathering 


There can be no question about 
it: the American press is the freest 
as well as the ablest in the world. 
It does a magnificent job in gather- 
‘ing and sifting the news and in 
presenting it to you in a way that 
makes the most sense. But let’s not 
get smug about that. The press is 
in greater danger than ever before. 
And that danger comes from the 
very people whose job it is to pro- 
tect it: our government officials — 
our powerful bureaucracy that be- 
lieves it knows best what should 
and should not be told to the 
people. 

Just the other day I read that 
there are approximately 48,000 
propagandists on our federal pay- 
roll — a great many of these are 
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known in Washington as PR’s, in 
other words, Public Relations ex- 
perts. No matter what you call 
them, propagandists or public rela- 
tions experts, I don’t believe the 
American people need 48,000 inter- 
preters to manipulate the news and 
tell them what to think. The press 
is dependent upon that bureaucracy 
for a great deal of information. 


No one can compete with the 
Federal government when it comes 
to accumulating information. Every 
American embassy throughout the 
world, the F.B.I., the agents of 
every department are constantly 
sending on-the-spot reports of im- 
portance. Too often, however, these 
reports are kept secret, are doc 
tored, or released at the wrong 
time. ‘That information belongs to 
the American people. It should be 
available ungarnished, unadorned 
by public relations experts. To de- 
lay it, to twist it, to make it more 
or less palatable depending upon 
the purpose to be served, is to ex- 
ercise a subtle and dangerous cen- 
sorship. And _ that, unfortunately, 
has been happening in Washington 
for a great many years. 


On May 6th, 1949, the United 
Press reported that the President 
had instructed government officials 
to notify the Democratic National 
Committee whenever they planned 
to make a speech. Just what was 
the purpose of that? When the 
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question was asked, the answer was 
that no censorship was involved, 
just exploitation. But why should 
a speech on foreign policy by the 
Secretary of State be put on the 
same level with an address to a 
political rallyy Why should a re- 
port by the Secretary of Defense to 
the nation on our defense policy 
be made to serve the purposes of 
the Democratic National Commit- 
tee? 


Press Exploitation 


All things must have a beginning 
— political manipulation of infor- 
mation is a beginning, but a party 
line may be the end! And a party 
line is a threat to free democratic 
institutions in America whether it 
be a Communist party line, a Fas- 
cist party line, a Democratic party 
line, or a Republican party line. 
There is no excuse for that kind of 
exploitation by any political party, 
of information that rightfully be- 
longs to the American people. It 
has been demonstrated too often 
that it is a short step between ex- 
ploiting a speech for political pur- 
poses and censoring or twisting it 
for the same reason. 

Consider the major issue of na- 
tional defense. Do we know what 
our strength is today? Are we told 
exactly wherein we are weak? One 
day Secretary of Defense Johnson 
Says we are prepared “to lick the 
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“What did you say? We’re at the movies and Fred has the late news going 


full blast—” 


hell out of Joe Stalin” — the coun- 
try is in grand shape militarily. The 
clear implication is that we have 
nothing to worry about, that it is 
unnecessary to increase our military 
budget. But almost the very next 
day, Secretary of the Air Symington 
says Russia “has the world’s largest 
army, the world’s largest air force, 
and the largest submarine force” — 
and we have no sure defense if that 
enemy should launch a surprise 
atomic attack against any part of 
the United States. 

Both men can’t be right. One of 
two things must be true: Either 
someone knows the truth and _ is 
hiding it from the American peo- 
ple, or those in charge of our de- 
fenses are incompetent and should 
be replaced. The press, of course, 
can only report the opinion of those 
who have access to the facts — and 
it cannot say whether the facts thus 
reported are accurate and complete. 
In this instance, someone, for rea- 
sons best known to himself is ob- 
viously withholding some facts. 


With-holding Facts 


It is no excuse to say that we can- 
not tell the American people the 
truth because we want to keep it 
from the enemy. If the enemy has 
been successful in stealing our 
atomic secrets, surely he has been 
smart enough to spy out the state 
of our defense. How simple the 
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problem would be if those whe 
knew told us the whole truth — 
told us how strong the enemy is — 
how weak or strong we are. Once 
the American people knew that! 
they would do what was necessary 
to place the nation in an impreg; 
nable position. But they cannod 
make a sensible decision on the 
basis of conflicting opinions — es: 
pecially when they suspect that 
some of these opinions are influ: 
enced by political considerations. 


The problem of getting informa: 
tion from those who know it is by 
no means a new problem. It has 
long been with us — when we fail! 
to solve it the results are always 
serious and sometimes disastrous. 


In December, 1941, we suffered 
a catastrophe at Pearl Harbor. 
That, and our state of unprepared- 
ness, can be traced directly to those 
who were running our government. 
By 1936, as we know now, our em- 
bassies and private informants told 
our leaders that Germany was pre- 
paring for war. They knew that 
Hitler was building the most power- 
ful war machine in history. They 
knew that this war machine was to 
be directed first against Europe, 
and later against the rest of the 
world. They knew from every fact 
that was available to them that this 
country was in great danger. But 
they kept the information to them- 
selves. They never gave us the 
facts — they gave us only opinions 
about the facts — often contradic 
tory opinions, as they are doing 
now. 

Past Errors 

While their sources from all over 
the world sent in a steady stream 
of warnings, they continued to talk 
out of both sides of their mouth. 
When President Roosevelt delivered 
his famous “Quarantine the ageres- 
sors” speech in 1937, it was pretty 
late to set the record straight. The 
American people had been led to 
believe that Europe was not our 
problem, that we could stay out of 
the mess. And when, as was to be 
expected, we did not react as he 
hoped to his speech — the adminis- 
tration returned to the cheerful op- 
timism of the early thirties. The 
facts continued to be the exclusive 
property of a small group in the 
administration. 


We never would have been so un- 
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“Anti-Monopoly” GHO 
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to protect the public against abuses 
under existing exemptions? 

“What changes, if any, are needed 
in present penalties for violation 
of the laws relating to monopoly, 
restraint of trade, and unfair com- 
petition? 

“What other changes, if any, in 

present laws relating to monopoly, 
restraint of trade, and unfair com- 
petition, or what supplemental 
legislation, is needed to make these 
laws more effective in promoting 
‘competition? 
- “What changes, if any, are needed 
. . . to promote competition or 
‘prevent monopoly and_ excessive 
‘concentration? Consider in particu- 
Jar the extent to which such laws, 
policies, or practices may: (a) dis- 
courage or prevent the _ establish- 
ment of new and independent en- 
terprises; (b) affect adversely the 
‘survival of business units as inde- 
pendent competitive enterprises; (Cc) 
tend to increase the concentration 
of business volume in given fields 
in the hands of dominant con- 
eerns.”’ 


FTC Suggestions 
In studying the need for legis- 
lation, the committee is not neces- SD 
sarily seeking to broaden federal “-~s/ . because ANAHIST is there — 
‘jurisdiction by proposing new laws, : 5 
Pidicugh ee a sae out of flown by Capital AIRFREIGHT! 
consideration. Suggestions of the 


Federal Trade Commission, outlined ANAHIST leads the new antihistamine 
in COMMERCE last month, are 
being studied. 

In general, it can be said that ‘‘Because our big selling season is the months colds 
the emphasis is on revision of 
existing law; it is not whether the ; : 
law is strict enough, but whether have been impossible without Capital AIRFREIGHT’’, 


‘it serves its intended purpose. Are says Mr. Carl Stogner, ANAHIST Traffic Manager. 
there loopholes, developed as busi- 
ness undergoes experience under 
regulation, that need plugging? ee emen you Ree 


-» 2 é 
In the field of enforcement, the Capital AIRFREIGHT & r/) TT EELL AIRLINES 


committee feels that. there are two can help make more 


areas in which coordination may sales— faster! e 2 e 

be achieved. One is in adminis- “fs 4, (fH TA 
° ti one agenc For rates and information 7 

tration, preventing gency Darya i 


industry with 10 million bottles sold in 3 months! 


are most prevalent, this spectacular selling job would 


from taking gener that embar- Airfreight representative. ~ 
rasses another. A classic example : 
of this was the action of the Justice 
Department in the cement case, 


when it jumped in with industry | JOHN E. COURTRIGHT, District Cargo Sales Manager, 
“3 scree , 

prosecution after FTC had initiate 4 0 

litigation. under its own procedures. DEarborn 2-575 

Yet, as long as the Justice Depart 
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ment is charged with the duty of 
prosecuting all violations of federal 
law, it is considered feasible 
to delineate in law a system of 
jurisdiction that will eliminate all 


not 


overlapping. 

The other area being combed for 
better coordination is that of ex- 
emptions from anti-trust statutes. 
There are a number of agencies 
administering exemptions, such as 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which regulates railroad rate- 
making under the Reed-Bulwinkle 
act. Are its standards different, for 
example, from tltose used by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board? 

Long range, the objectives of the 
study can be stated simply. They 


‘in the midst of 


are: to combat monopoly, to 
strengthen small business, to im- 
prove anti-trust enforcement and 
make it more effective, to spread 
the benefits of new _ technology. 
The ultimate aims of the commit- 
tee can be read most authorita- 
tively in President Truman’s State 
of the Union message at the be- 
ginning of the current session of 
Congress, for its work is keyed very 
definitely to that document. 

The direct reference is buried 
the President’s 
predictions about an expanding 
economy that will raise the na- 
tional income to around one trillion 
dollars by the year 2000. Mr. Tru- 
man was very brief, but a quota- 
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* Complete motor repair 
and inspection service— 
best equipped, most mod- 
ern shop in Mid-west. 


* Athletic field and air- 
port lighting, electronic 
and instrument aircraft 
landing systems, radio 


all types of industrial and 
commercial power and 
lighting. 


* Capacity to handle any 
size job—from doorbell 
to complete power plant 
and system. 
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‘for generation, distribu- 


tion, control and appli- 
cation of electric current. 


* Power factor correc- 
tion, DC-AC conversion, 
motor applications, elec- 
trical heating and pro- 
cessing. 
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antennae, traffic signals, 
street lighting, etc. 


* Complete technical ser- 
vice—staff of 10 electrical 
engineers and designers 
available for consultation 
on all industrial and com- 
mercial light and power 
problems. 


ELECTRIC CO. 
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tion will show that the  anti-- 
monopoly study is a carefully cal- 
culated part of his whole program.\ 
He said: a 
“We must curb monopoly and} 
provide aids to independent busi-. 
ness so that it may have the creditt 
and capital to compete in a system) 
of free enterprise. I recommend! 
that the Congress complete action) 
at this session on the pending bill! 
to close the loopholes in the Clay-- 
ton act which now permit monopo-- 
listic mergers. I also hope before: 
this session is over to transmit to} 
the Congress a series of proposals; 
to strengthen the anti-monopoly | 
laws, to assist small business, and | 
to encourage the growth of new) 
enterprises.” 
The scope, therefore, is much) 
wider than the anti-trust laws them-. 
selves. 


Growth Trends 


Statistics compiled in the last 
census of manufactures are being 
studied for trends in the concen- 
tration of industry. They show 
that in the biggest industries there 
has been an increasing concentra- 
tion; in small industries the big 
units have not grown smaller, but 
the opportunities provided by the 
boom years have brought in more 
units and the proportionate share 
of the dominating companies has 
dwindled. 


The tax laws are being reviewed 
in the light of their effect on com- 
petition; for example, to determine 
to what extent the capital gains 
tax, adopted for other reasons, has 
provided incentive for mergers and 
consolidations. In fact, the whole 
range of federal law is being stud- 
ied for evidence of inconsistency 
with anti-trust policy. Even federal 
procurement has come under scru- 
tiny to determine how much ad- 
vantage the “big fellow” enjoys. 

While this indicates the lines 
along which the committee is pro- 
ceeding, there is more behind _ its 
reluctance to discuss its work in 
specific detail than the desire to 
wrap its conclusions up in one 
neat package for the President. It 
has been slowed by interagency 
controversy over national policy, 
and also by plain bureaucratic jeal- 
ousy. The Justice Department, sus- 
picious lest its own authority be 
curtailed in the process, has even 
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aS : 
peen resisting paying its share (a 
elatively trifling $13,000) of the 
ost of the study. 

“As a result it is now too late for 
he eventual report to be any more 
han a detailed statement of Fair 
Veal attitude toward business dur- 
ing the life of this Congress. Con- 
ress is too far along in the current 
jession to add any new anti-trust 
program to its agenda. There is 
tome doubt whether—if the session 
s cut short for the political cam- 
paigns—the report can be prepared 
before it adjourns. But since the 
awmakers probably will remain in 
ashington until July 31, it is 
likely Mr. Truman will make it 
he subject of a special message. 
The committee does not feel 
andicapped, however, by missing 
he deadline for legislation by this 
Congress. A program of the scope 
it intends needs time to “set” be- 
ore the public, say those con- 
nected with it. 

This is another way of saying 
that perhaps it will make a good 
political issue. Even if the work is 
not finished in time for formal 
presentation to Congress, the politi- 
eal facts of a campaign year promise 
to speed it to a conclusion well 
before November. The Fair Deal 
anti-trust blueprint, when it is 
finally completed, must be added 
to items like Taft-Hartley repeal 
and the Brannan plan as_ issues 
whose ultimate outcome depends 
on the complexion of the 82nd 
Congress. 


Selling Federal Market 


(Continued from page 14) 


rom a large and a small manu- 
acturer (specifically, with fewer 
han 500 employes), in which case 
he smaller producer gets the award. 
\lso when identical bids are re- 
eived from firms, one of which is 
ocated in a “distressed labor area,” 
he contract is awarded to the latter 
irm regardless of size. “The “other 
actors’ which are “considered” 
inder the law relate mostly: to the 
ontracting officer’s responsibility 
o assure himself that the company 
an do what it claims (performance 
onds are not currently required); 
nd to factors which will raise the 
timate cost to the government 
ut of reasonable proportion, such 
s sending an inspector to a remote 
lant for a small contract. 
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A RESTAURANT 
OF UNCHANGING 
CHARACTER . . . 


* Times have changed but not at 
RED STAR INN, Chicago’s 
quiet, 


famed, homelike  restau- 
rant. Heme ee a op see ere tare 
*It reminds one of the OLD 
WORLD. Since 1899 RED STAR 
thas been a mecca for men and 
women who relish a real finely 
cooked meal, 


with zesty Wine and beer. 


* Among the notables who felt at 
home here were Julius Rosenwald, 
Charles Wacker, Oscar Mayer, Car- 
ter Harrison, Flo Ziegfeld, and a 
host of others. . SS tip ey Ree en 

Kk Visit RED STAR INN—bring the 
entire family for truly remarkable 
dining S59 erie ree 


CARL GALLAUER, Founder 
WHitehall 4-9637 


The Red fhe STAR INN 


1528 N. CLARK ST. 
Corner Germania Place 


CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


FOR RENT 

Daylight Floor 

11,000 Sq. Ft., 
All or Part 


123 North Wacker Drive 


Office and Stock 
or General Office Use 


Partitions in and Ready 


HAROLD H. EGAN & CO. 
166 W. Jackson Blvd. 
WAbosh 2-7727 


served graciously 


3. Be sure you can fulfill the 
contract. It may be very costly to 
a company to contract to supply 
goods and fail to do so. The gov- 
ernment may buy the goods else- 
where—at the original company’s 
expense. 

4. If you consider bidding on a 
large contract, be sure you will not 
sacrifice your production for any 
non-government market in which 
you want to keep your position. 

5. If you made parts on sub- 
contract during World War II, let 
the contracting officer know what, 
and for what prime contractor. It 
will help him in the procurement 
of replacement parts and supplies 
for equipment still in use. 

6. Of first importance, exhaust 
all possibilities of selling the pur- 
chasing offices nearest you, before 
wasting time and money in travel- 
ing to procurement centers with 
which you are unfamiliar. Make 
appointments by letter, wire or 
phone—especially before going to 
Washington. Have a good idea be- 
fore leaving of just how the man 
you are going to see can help you 
in getting contracts. 

7. In your sales contacts em- 
phasize price and your ability to 
meet the specifications, including 
such frequently overlooked factors 
as delivery dates, and advance tests 
or approvals, if required. Keep 
the contracting officer aware of 
your company and what it can sup- 
ply. On certain occasions, he may 
negotiate directly with the com- 
panies on his bidders lists. 


8. If you have a new product or 
service which you think the govern- 
ment can use, acquaint the purchas- 
ing officer with it, but also direct 
your sales effort toward the agency 
that will use it. The user writes 
the requests. 

9. In some cases, offer goods of 
better quality than those specified, 
or you may wish to offer goods 
substantially “equal or similar’ to 
those specified. Do not hesitate to 
do this, but assure yourself in ad- 
vance that this will be acceptable. 


10. In some lines of goods, con- 
tracts are negotiated with companies 
known to be able to supply goods 
most advantageously to the govern- 
ment. ‘To get in on such negotia- 
tions, keep the contracting officer 
aware of what you can supply. To 
get the award in such negotiations, 


e 
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emphasize your ability to suppl 
what is wanted at a price fairl 
related to costs of labor and matec 
rials, to overhead, to taxes, and té 
your profit. 

ll. If your negotiated contracté 
with the armed services total over 
$100,000, look into renegotiatior 
procedures to which you may be 
subject. Also be aware of the ret 
negotiation clause in all negotiated 
contracts involving $1,000 or more: 


Wise Investment 


Learning the facts of federah 
purchasing requires an investment 
in time and effort. But if the jobi 
is undertaken the right way, it is 
an investment that is likely to pay 
off for many years to come. The 
government market will probably 
continue to be large in good times: 
and bad, and the company which! 
has learned how it may fit into 
this market has added a valuable 
asset. 

Government buying today is a 
straightforward, business-like mat- 
ter; the lowest responsible bidder 
gets the business, except under the 
circumstances mentioned. Govern- 
ment purchasing offices are working 
harder than ever to provide com- 
plete information and _ encourage- 
ment for smaller concerns. The 
information is readily available. 

In Chicage a unique experiment 
is now under way to improve the 
channels of information still more. 
Last November, a Small Business 
Liaison Committee, consisting of 
representatives of each of the major 
purchasing offices, was organized 
to aid businessmen in establishing 
contacts with government procure- 
ment offices. 

Since then, the committee has 
met monthly to exchange informa- 
tion and consider improvements 
that will further assist the first- 
time bidder. Among its other ac- 
tivities, the committee has met with 
representatives of Chicago area 
trade and business organizations 
to obtain their views as to how 
government . purchasing methods 
might be improved. 

The liaison committee idea is 
new, yet it has already received 
the attention of official Washing- 
ton, which is now studying the 
plan. Ultimately, the Chicago idea 
may thus be transplanted to other 
important government purchasing 
centers throughout the country. 
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War Against Cancer 


(Continued from page 15) 


e make-up of the body. It is a 
umor, 

A benign tumor, such as 
rdinary wart or mole, is not dan- 
gerous unless it gets large enough 
to press on a nearby organ and 
nterfere with its function. A malig- 
vant tumor, on the other hand, 
is a Cancer. 

_A benign tumor is a 
local affair; a malignant tumor 
spreads. It sends out roots that 
destroy neighboring cells by rob- 
bing them of their food and blood 
supply. It continues to grow and 
enlarge. At times, a few malignant 
cells may break away from the 
main tumor, entering the lymph 
or blood stream and travelling to 
some other part of the body, where 
they lodge and _ continue their 
growth. In case of extensive “me- 
tastasis,” as this is called, the can- 
cer cannot be cured by surgery be- 
cause too many vital organs will 
have become involved. 
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Progress In Diagnosis 


One phase of the cancer fight 
that has engrossed many of the 
Mation’s best scientists is diag- 
nosis. The earlier and easier a diag- 
nosis of cancer can be made, the 
sooner treatment can be started 
and the better the chances of 
Tecovery. 

Early this year doctors from 
Harvard Medical School, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of ‘Technology 
and Vincent Memorial Hospital in 
Boston reported a new procedure 
that may be of tremendous benefit. 
When fluid from either a suspected 
lung or stomach cancer patient is 
mixed with a solution of albumin 
from cow’s blood, cancer cells—if 
present—separate out and float to 
the surface. The cancer cell layer 
can be drawn off and examined 
microscopically to confirm the diag- 
nosis. 

Lung cancer, which causes 15,000 
deaths every year in the United 
States and is increasing, can al- 
ready be diagnosed in 90 per cent 
of the cases by a sputum test, 
according to Dr. Seymour M. Faber 
of the University of California 
Medical School. Recognized in time, 
surgical removal of the affected 
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demonstration 
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INDUSTRIAL HEAT PROVER 


Here’s one of the most helpful serv- 
ices ever offered by an oil company 
to industry. This instrument enables 
you to determine quickly and accu- 
rately the efficiency of the combustion 
process in your furnaces or of your 
heat treating units. 

The Heat Prover tells you the per- 
cent of excess oxygen and unburned 
fuel passing up the stack as waste heat 
due to improper adjustment of either 
the air or the fuel. And it tells the 
temperature of these gases. 

It can also be used profitably in 
controlling scale formations in the 
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heat treatment of steel due to the 
presence of excess oxygen in the fur- 
nace gases. Savings up to 15% in pro- 
duction have been reported by many 
plants through its use in this way. It 
will also check the combustion effi- 
ciency of 4-cycle Diesel engines. 


Write for demonstration 
or free booklet today. 
Address Cities Service 
Oil Company, 919 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chica- 
go 11, Illinois. 


ELECTRICAL POWER EQUIPMENT 


Chicago Electric has been serving Industry with 


a complete service as... 
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for 39 years. 


The next time you have a 
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part is becoming more common 
each year. 

Another bright spot in the diag- 
nosis picture is the work of Doc- 
tors Donald G. C. Clark and Eu- 
gene E. Clifton of the Yale Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. About 
a year and a half ago they de- 
veloped a blood test for cancer 
that is 75 per cent accurate. Still 
in the experimental stages, this 
test and others like it offer real 
hope that a routine blood examina- 
tion at the time of yearly physical 
check-ups may save thousands of 
lives annually. 

Picture Improving 

The cancer picture as a whole is 
improving, thanks to early diag- 
nosis and the heeding of danger 
signals by laymen. It is, in fact, 
one of the most curable of all 
major diseases if it is detected at 
the start. This was reemphasized 
a few years ago when the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company 
compared 1944 and 1934 cancer 
death rate figures among women 
of various age groups. In all 
brackets there was a decrease of 


from 6.8 to 16.0 per cent over the 
decade examined. Early diagnosis 
and treatment were credited with 
the remarkable improvement. 

However, because cancer is prin- 
cipally a disease of middle and old 
age, and because the average age 
of our population is moving rapid- 
ly upward, the cancer death rate 
is also increasing. In 1900 it stood 
at 64 deaths for every 100,000 peo- 
ple; in 1947 the rate had jumped 
to 132.4 per 100,000. 

At the present time there are 
only three proved ways by which 
cancer can be cured: surgery, X-ray, 
radium or a combination of the 
three in the earliest possible stages 


of the disease. There are, of course, 


no salves, mineral waters or diets 
that have proved effective in its 
conquest. The use of hormones and 
radioactive isotopes has given some 
signs of promise in certain types 
of cancer, but it is too early to def- 
initely evaluate the contribution 
to the cancer battle. 

Radium is inserted through hol- 
low needles into the cancerous 
growth or the tissue surrounding it 
when this $20,000-a-gram element 
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COMMERCI 
is used in cancer treatment. Ii 
cases of skin cancer, a containers 
carrying radium is sometimes placee 
in contact with the growth. 


Within the last several years 
Dr. Charles Huggins and his assor 
ciates at the University of Chicage 
have offered promising evidence 
that certain hormones will be o: 
great use in the treatment oj 
cancer. According to the Americar 
Cancer Society, these hormones may 
prolong life and alleviate pain ir 
some breast cancers in women and 
prostate cancer in men. It is toc 
early, the Society believes, to say 
whether they will actually cure 
cancer. 

The status of radioactive isotopes 
is similar. Some thyroid cancers 
have responded remarkably well to 
treatment with radioactive iodine: 
Certain cancers of the blood and 
blood-forming organs are—in terms 
of research reports—‘‘quite favorably 
affected” by radioactive phosphorus, 
Here, as in all of the other re 
medial measures that can be taken 
against the disease, the keynote ts 
on research, on a_ better under- 
standing of the chemical composi- 
tion of cells and why they act as 
they do. 


Business Enemy 


Cancer is a merciless enemy. It 
can strike anyone, anytime. Neither 
contagious nor hereditary, it re- 
spects neither race, nor color, nor 
economic class. Its malevolent effect 
on business is tremendous. During 
1946, for example, 3,000 men died 
of cancer in Chicago alone. Half 
of these were between the ages of 
45 and 65, the years during which 
experience and training pay off in 
industry. Many of those deaths were 
unnecessary. 


There is growing evidence that 
business is taking an increasingly 
larger role in the battle against 
cancer. The Illinois division of the 
American Cancer society reports, 
for example, that more and more 
firms are taking advantage of a 
free employe-education campaign 
offered to industry by the society. 
At the request of employers, the 
cancer society conducts an intensive 
program among all workers to 
familiarize them with the facts of 
cancer control. 

There is added evidence of in. 
dustry’s large stake in the cancet 
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battle in the fact that this year’s 
American Cancer Society fund-rais- 
ing drive, which began April 1, 
will be aimed heavily at business. 
Of the expected total of $900,000 
to be raised in Illinois, for ex- 
ample, $300,000 is the fund goal 
for Chicago-area industry alone. 
Meanwhile, the best defense 
against the cancer threat is a regu- 
lar program of physical check-ups. 
As doctors pue At, sSlts silly “to 
think you have cancer, but it’s 
smart to make sure you don’t.” 


Plastics 


(Continued from page 17) 
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plastic bottles are being used with 
more than 200 products; among 
them, insecticides, air fresheners, 
nose drops and paste removers. 
Other products, including paint, are 
also being tested for possible mar- 
keting in spray bottles. 
- Having begun as an atomizer 
bottle, the polyethylene container 
is now being promoted as a con- 
ventional pour-out bottle with screw 
top lid. There are some products, 
such as. hand lotions, which are 
being sold in a pour top plastic 
bottle. A shampoo is also being 
bottled in plastic using the squeeze 
feature of the bottle but not with 
an atomizer top. ‘This bottle emits 

a small stream of the shampoo in- 

stead of spraying it out. 

Chances are, however, that medi- 
cal products will ultimately provide 
the biggest market for plastic bot- 
tles; the obvious advantage being 
that such medicine bottles will be 

unbreakable. Measured against a 

glass bottle of similar capacity, a 
_ plastic bottle is relatively expensive, 
costing two to three times the price 
of glass. The economy of plastic 
bottles arises from the fact that they 
are non-breakable and extremely 
light in weight. 

Polyethylene bottles also afford a 
chance to display merchandising 
skill. Eugene, Inc., has introduced 
cologne bottles in translucent plas- 
tic shaped like lamp posts. ‘The 
eight-inch bottle is imbedded in a 
wooden base and carries the prod- 
uct identification on a projecting 
street sign. A  squeezable lamp 
bulb sprays the cologne. 

One of the oldest forms of plastic 
packaging is the transparent film 
wrap for cigarets, candy, foods and 
the like. There are many new de- 
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“Monsanto Chemical Co. 


These new plastic strawberry cartons give buyer a view of total contents. 


velopments in plastic film that are been packaged are getting a second 
giving the consumer a stronger, skin of plastic film, and _ others 
more protective package for his formerly contained in opaque pack- 
purchases. Thanks to newer films aging are getting a visual film wrap. 
like polyethylene, and improved Plastic film is also popping up 
pioneer ones like cellophane, many everywhere in grocery stores. Film 
products that have never before wrap has been a boon to the gro- 
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“Snap-Cap’’ closures for vials are made of Bakelite polyethylene plastic. 


cery shopper, for it has made pos- been introduced for prepackaging 
sible and economically feasible the bulky items like oranges, apples, 
packaging of prepared salad mixes, potatoes and onions. The elastic 
fresh spinach and other “ready-for- band, sewn into the top of the film 


the-pot” vegetables. bag, contracts when the sack is 
Also new is the idea of letting filled, leaving only a small opening. 
plastic-wrapped vegetables “breathe” The British have come up with 


through minute, almost invisible another promising idea in plastic 
perforations in the film. In addi- packaging. The Bag Works of Lei- 
tion, an elastic closure pack has cester have developed a_ polyvinyl 
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chloride bag for holding liquid 
normally contained in cans or bott 
tles. This film bag with welde 
seams has already appeared on the 
English market as a container for 
lubricating oil. Lighter in weight 
than glass or metal, the plastic b 
is claimed to be stronger and vir- 
tually impermeable to oil, water 
and other liquids. 1 
In the dry goods business, par-' 
ticularly in the textile lines, the uses 
of plastic film packaging is growing? 
rapidly. Springfield Woolen Mills, , 
for example, sells blankets packaged | 
in a reusable transparent bag off 
polyethylene film that can later be: 
used for closet storage of clothes,, 
pillows, linens or blankets. Blouses; 
and shirts are also being sold int 
transparent wraps to prevent soil-- 
age. 
Besides their visual display quali-. 
ties, plastic films give manufacturers | 
good product identification. There : 
is no problem of a label coming off 
a plastic film package or box be-. 
cause the company’s name is per- 
manently embossed, hot stamped or 
screened into the plastic. 


Some Novelties 

In some cases, of course, plastic 
packaging remains a novelty item. 
There is, for example, the new 
toothbrush “whistle package’ of 
Tek Hughes of New York. Called 
a “5 Alarm Siree-e-en”, the juvenile 
toothbrush comes in a transparent 
plastic tube with whistle siren 
closure. 

While the trend to plastics is 
growing, this is obviously no indi- 
cation that plastic packaging will 
help every manufacturer. For one 
thing, the cost question is complex. 
The decision to adopt plastic pack- 
aging involves many considerations: 
whether the container is to have 
some reuse value or not; how dur- 
able it must be to protect the prod- 
uct; the shape of the container; 
whether standard or custom molds 
are required; plus many _ other 
factors. 

Often plastic packaging proves 


| cheaper than a paper, cardboard, 


metal, wood or glass counterpart. 
In other instances, it may be more 
expensive, yet offer advantages that 
offset the additional cost. 

As in the case of all marketing 
problems, a switch to plastic pack- 
aging should be preceded by a care- 
ful study of a host of problems 
which it involves. 


By DANIEL F. NICHOLSON 


wT WO sentences in the 1949 an- 
nual report of Bendix Aviation 
Corporation serve to pinpoint fac- 
tors that apparently have been 
primarily responsible for the com- 
pany’s rapid growth in the last few 
years. ‘The sentences, taken from 
a section commenting on engineer- 
ing activities, state: “The meetings 
which the management and the 
board of directors have held with 
the engineering groups in the cor- 
poration are stimulating and re- 
assuring. It is no exaggeration to 
state that the glimpes of what is on 
‘the horizon are little short of 
breath-taking.” 
_ Bendix has had an outstanding 
record in the field of engineering 
to the point where engineering 
‘service for others has become an 
important activity, and the com- 
pany is now contributing its talent 
in such pioneering fields as atomic 
energy, radar, guided missiles, pilot- 
less aircraft, and rockets. Bendix is 
also a successful manufacturer, with 
demonstrated ability in “processing 
imaginative engineering into com- 
mercial profit.” 


Oldtimer In Auto Field 


The Bendix name has been as- 
sociated closely with the automobile 
industry ever since the original 
Bendix starter drive was used with 
the electric starter in one of the 
first major improvements to early 
automobiles. Today the company 
manufactures hundreds of items, 
many highly technical in nature, 
for the automotive, aircraft, com- 
munications and other industries. 
- Automotive products include 
brakes, brake linings, carburetors, 
starter drives, universal joints, hy- 
draulic pumps, automatic clutch 
and gear shift controls, vacuum 
er brakes, and radios. In the 
aircraft division, Bendix products 
include airplane and engine instru- 


MIDDLE WEST 
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ments, such as fuel flowmeters, fuel 
and oil pressure instruments, 
tachometers; flight and navigation 
instruments, starting equipment, 
engine controls, air pressurization 
and ice elimination equipment, cast- 
ings, gyros, magnetos, and many 
other items. In the field of com- 
munications the company produces 
aviation radio transmitters and re- 
ceivers, automatic radio direction 
finders, ultra-high frequency and 
micro-wave equipment, VHF (very 
high frequency) aviation communi- 
cations and navigation equipment, 
ground direction finders, ground 
controlled approach radar, and 
radio communications systems. 


Instruments Produced 


The company’s Friez Instrument 
division manufactures instruments 


for measuring wind speed and 
direction; barometers and micro- 
barographs, thermometers,  psy- 


chrometers and hygro-thermographs, 
raysondes, automatic weather sta- 
tions and related instruments. 


Other products include industrial 
hydraulic equipment, marine equip- 
ment such as depth recorders and 
other instruments employing the 
Sonar principle for military use; 
electro-mechanical equipment, tele- 
metering devices, and instruments 
used in connection with missiles, 
such as servo systems, voltage reg- 
ulators, and computors. A new 
division formed recently is manu- 
facturing instruments and electron- 
ic devices in Kansas City. Mo., 
under contract with the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission. 

This enumeration of products is 
far from complete, but it indicates 
the nature and the broad extent 
of the company’s manufacturing 
activities. Following the end of 
the war, the company entered the 
consumers’ products field with a 
line of radios and radio phono- 
graphs. Subsequently television re- 
ceivers were added to the line. It 
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has been reported that some dif- 
ficulty was encountered because of 
inexperience with merchandising 
of consumer lines, but the radio 
and television activities are under- 
stood to be on a _ profitable basis 
since last Fall. 

The aviation division has become 
increasingly important. In _ the 
fiscal year to September 30, 1949, 
sales of aircraft products repre- 
sented 47 per cent of total volume 
as compared with 42 per cent in 
1948, while sales of automotive 
products accounted for 31 per cent 
of total volume against 38 per cent 
the year before. Prior to the war, 
automotive products accounted for 
more than 60 per cent of total sales. 
Last year’s annual report declared 
that the increase in aircraft products 
sales is not generally attributable 
_ to greater unit sales but to the con- 
stantly mounting unit values of 
the new components, instruments 
and systems for the larger and 
faster airplanes of all types. 

During the 1949 fiscal year Ben- 
dix spent approximately $21,000,- 
000 for engineering. Included in 
this figure were “numerous” govern- 


ment-paid projects as well as the 
company’s own program OL re- 
search, product design, and im- 
provement in manufacturing 
methods and improvements. 


Acquired Other Companies 

While growth from within has 
been rapid, Bendix has also ex- 
panded through the acquisition of 
a number of other companies over 
a period of years. The present 
company was incorporated in 1929. 
Predecessors included the Bendix 
Engineering Works, Inc., incor- 
porated in 1920, and the Bendix 
Corporation organized in 1924. 
When the latter company was 
formed, in 1924, total plant and 
equipment were carried at $197,974. 
The September 30, 1949, balance 
sheet showed fixed assets. of $23,- 
655,956 after depreciation of $12, 
705,553, while total assets amounted 
to $130,183,970. 

During the last four fiscal years 
expenditures for new plant and 
equipment, including land, have 
totaled $24,038,000, or more than 
the net figure at which the fixed 
assets are now carried on the com- 
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pany’s books. Factory floor area 
was enlarged by more than 1,250,- 
000 square feet, bringing the total] 
to 4,100,000. This expansion wass 
accomplished without the aid off 
outside financing. The company; 
reports that the major part of itss 
expansion program has now beent 
completed. : 

Despite the large expenditure for’ 
expansion and improvement of | 
manufacturing facilities, Bendix has | 
built up its working capital posi- | 
tion. As of September 30, last, 
current assets totaled $102,346,558 
as compared with current liabilities 
of $29,017,888. Cash alone amount- 
ed to $20,909,917, in addition to 
which the company held $11,248,- 
000 in U. S. government securities 
and $7,941,455 in short term com- 
mercial notes. Net receivables of 
$30,650,883 included $13,784,920 
due from U. S. government depart- 
ments or agencies. 


Peacetime Earnings Record 

Consolidated net sales, royalties, 
and other operating income of the 
company reached a new peacetime 
high in the twelve months to Sep- 
tember 30, 1949, at $182,674,462. 
This was an increase of more than 
$20,000,000 over the preceding year, 
and most of the gain was accounted 
for by sales of aviation products 
and paid engineering sales, the 
company reports. 

Net earnings for the 1949 fiscal 
year were reported at $11,086,781, 
equal to $5.24 a capital share, a 
decline from the $11,280,742, or 
$5.33 a share, earned the year be- 
fore. 

Both sales and earnings for the 
1949 period were affected by an 
eleven-week strike that caused the 
suspension of operations at the 
Bendix, Products Division, the com- 
pany’s largest, in South Bend. The 
strike occurred in the third quarter 
of the fiscal year and was reflected 
in a net loss of $176,000 for that 
period. 

Unfilled orders, including  en- 
gineering projects for others, totaled 
$165,000,000 on September 30, last, 
against $162,000,000 on the same 
date in 1948. Bendix called atten- 
tion to the fact. that aviation pro- 
curement is generally long in ad- 
vance of delivery, while automotive 
forward buying has generally re- 
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turned to the limited period that 
prevailed prewar. 

_ Following is a comparison of 
sales, royalties and other operating 
income, net earnings, and earnings 
per share,-for the fiscal years 194] 
to 1948, inclusive: 


‘Yrs. end Sales, royalties 
Sept. 30 & other op. inc. Net earnings Per share 


1949 $182,674,462 $11,086,781 $5.24 
1948 162,495,665 11,280,742 5.33 
1947 141,625,820  *16,060,604 *7.58 
1946 106,001,984 * 785,914 +*0.37 
1945 637,389,824 15,520,610 7.33 
1944 806,450,558 14,431,951 6.82 
1943 769,580,117 14,720,022 6.96 
1942 393,889,007 13,310,106 6.30 


1941 156,596,198 13,214,983 6.27 


*After credits for reversal of. reserves, 
amounting to $10,811,605 in 1947 and 
$4,200,960 in 1946. 

Bendix Aviation has no funded 
or long term debt. Outstanding 
stock consists solely of 2,117,453 
shares of $5 par value common. 
Capital surplus amounted to $16,- 
257,910 at the end of September, 
1949, while earned surplus stood 
at $63,008,302. The stock is listed 
on the Midwest Stock Exchange 
and the New York Stock Exchange. 


_ Dividends were omitted in 1938 
but have been paid every year since. 
In the calendar year 1949 payments 
totaled $3.50 a share, including an 
‘extra. of $1.50 a share paid on 
December 29. This compared with 
$3 a share paid in 1948, and $2 in 
1946 and 1947. 
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to be used, today’s car buyer gener- 
ally has a choice of from 12 to 20 
different shades. Most people al- 
ready know that the adoption of 
fast-drying lacquers in the ‘twenties 
eliminated one of the worst bottle- 
necks in the assembly-line produc- 
tion of autos. But few realize the 
extent to which today’s lacquers are 
tested to produce fine finishes. 

Auto firms, for example, test col- 
or panels by long exposure to Flori- 
da sunlight and to salty air along 
the New England coast. To de- 
velop paints that stay flexible, they 
freeze a color panel, then bend it 
sharply until it cracks. Another 
test involves a device that throws 
gravel against painted surfaces, du- 
plicating the treatment received 
when a car’s tires shower stones 
against another car. 


One important finding of these 
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Banish weather worries and hazards 
...ride the swift and restful 


HIAWATHAS 


OLYMPIAN 
HIAWATHA 


Chicago-Twin Cities 
Spokane-Seattle-Tacoma 


TWIN CITIES 


HIAWATHAS 


2 a day each way 
Chicago-Milwaukee 
St. Paul-Minneapolis 


MIDWEST ' 


HIAWATHA 


Chicago-Des Moines-Omaha 
Sioux City-Sioux Falls 


CHIPPEWA 


HIAWATHA 


Chicago-Milwaukee 
Green Bay-Upper Michigan 


NORTH WOODS 
HIAWATHA 


Serving Wisconsin River 
Valley 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


When you step aboard a Milwaukee Road 
HIAWATHA, you step into a new world of 
rest and relaxation. Luxurious cars rolling 
smoothly over a steel highway keep you 
safe from sudden storms, from slippery 
highways, fog and early darkness. 


You’ll find courtesy and comfort on the 
HIAWATHAS and a wide range of accommo- 
dations. Yet Milwaukee Road fares are 
agreeably low—round trip coach tickets 
slightly more than 2¢ a mile. 


Ride—and relax—with us. Ask your 
Milwaukee Road agent for information, or 
write to V. L. Hitzfeld, Gen’] Agent Pass’r 
Dept., Room 711, 100 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago 8, Ill., CEntral 6-7600. Rye SECO, 
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STRIAL DistRier 


are moving to Kenwood because it 
is a completely facilitated district 
for industry. It is served by two Belt 
INTERNATION fs Rolreods: street car and bus trans- 
pRODUCTS CORT. portation to the door, excellent 
gand warehousing labor supply, ample provision for 
all utilities. You too can have a new 
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A steel fabricatin 
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plant built to your exact require- 
ments and financed on either a pur- 


For full particulars chase contract or long term lease. 


write or call 


J. H. VAN VLISSINGEN & CO. 


RA ndolph 6-4042 
120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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extensive tests is this: sunlight alon: 
does not damage today’s car paints 
but a combination of moisture ana 
light will — in a way that’s not ye 
fully understood. Hence, the re 
searchers’ advice is to protect a car” 
bright finish by guarding it agains 
what seems to be its worst enemy 
the dew that comes at dawn. Kee 
ing a car in a garage will do it, o: 
— if a garage is not available — « 
heavy coat of wax. 


A national sur 

Six Approaches vey by the Ameri 
To Cost-Cutting, can Managemena 
Higher Output Association ob 
more than 1,00€ 

companies in all kinds of manufac. 
turing indicates that industry has 
adopted six major approaches to: 
ward cutting costs and. increasing 
productivity. They are: 


(1) Ways to get closer coordina. 
tion of production, engineering an 
sales; (2) more effective controls for 
guiding and coordinating produc~ 
tion performance and checking re+ 
sults against goals; (3) an increaset 
in the effectiveness of production: 
supervisors; (4) development of! 
maintenance programs which lead: 
to substantial savings; (5) devising: 
work measurement and_ incentive: 
systems more satisfying to the in- 
direct labor not directly on _ the: 
production line; and (6) modern- 
ization of plant facilities. 


Contrary to a 


Sales of U.S. rather widespread 
Savings Bonds impression, Ameri- 
Close to Peak cans are still buy- 


ing U. S. Savings 
Bonds in large quantities, and they 
are holding on to them. In 1949, 
the government sold $4,207,598,000 
of the Series E bonds, a figure only 
four-tenths of one per cent below 
the record peacetime sales of $4,- 
223,556,000 for 1948. Redemptions 
of $3,447,896,000 in 1949 were eight 
per cent under those for 1948. | 


Some 56 per cent of the Series E 
bonds sold between May 1, 1941, 
when they were first offered for 
sale, until December 31, 1949, are 
still in the hands of the original 
purchasers. About 60 billion dol- 
lars in the Series E bonds were is- 
sued during this period, and 26 
billion dollars have been redeemed. 
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NVESTMENTS in industrial fa- 
cilities in the Chicago industrial 
‘area during March totaled $17,- 
677,000, which brings the total for 
the first three months of 1950 to 
$70,925,000. Total investments dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1949 were 
$27,636,000. These ~developments 
included expenditures for the con- 
struction of new plants, expansions 
of existing facilities and the ac- 
quisition of land or buildings for 
industrial purposes. 


_ Caterpillar Tractor Company of 
Peoria has purchased 300 acres of 
Jand along the Desplaines river 
and the Rock Island railroad, south- 
west of Joliet, on which it will 
construct a manufacturing plant 
which will be used in coordina- 
tion with the company’s principal 
plant in East Peoria. The first 
stage of development will consist 
of a steel frame building contain- 
ing 670,000 square feet of floor 
area, a detached office building of 
25,000 square feet and a sewage 
treatment works. 


Frank G. Hough Company, man- 
ufacturer of excavating and road 
sweeping machinery, has started 
construction of the largest of four 
buildings which it is adding to its 
plant in Libertyville. Sessions En- 
gineering Company, engineer; 
Campbell-Lowrie-Lautermilch Cor- 
poration, general contractor. 

E. J. Brach and Sons, 4656 W. 
Kinzie street, candy manufacturer, 
has purchased approximately five 
acres of land at the corner of 
Chicago avenue and Pulaski road 
on which it will construct a multi- 
story warehouse. 

W. C. Ritchie Company, manu- 
facturer of boxes and special  car- 
tons, is constructing a_ two-story 
addition to its plant at 8855 S. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


Baltimore avenue. Naess and Mur- 
phy, architects. 

Chapman and Smith Company 
will construct a plant in the Clear- 
ing Industrial District of Melrose 
Park. The company produces food 
specialties for use in the com- 
mercial baking industry. Louis B. 
Beardslee and Company, brokers. 

Hubbard and Company, 5401 
Roosevelt road, Cicero, has pur- 
chased the steel fabricating proper- 
ty adjacent to its plant. The prop- 
erty was previously owned by Mid- 
land Structural Steel Corporation. 

Midland Structural Steel Corpo- 
ration has purchased a plant on 
165th street in Hammond. The 
plant was owned by the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

Webster-Chicago | Corporation, 
5610 W. Bloomingdale avenue, will 
construct a 20,000 square foot, 
one-story reinforced concrete addi- 
tion to its plant. Shaw, Metz and 
Dolio, architects; Campbell-Lowrie- 
Lautermilch Corporation, contrac- 
tor. 

Manifold Business Forms, Inc., 
has purchased a 23,000 square foot 
building at 66th and Sayre avenue 
in the Clearing Industrial District. 

Radio Industries, Inc., 2435 Irv- 
ing Park road, has purchased the 
three-story building at 5218-25 Ra- 
venswood avenue to which it will 
move its operations. The company 
manufactures radio transformers, 
solenoid coils, condensers, timing 
units and other radio components. 

Great Lakes Screw Corporation, 
13631 S. Halsted street, has pur- 
chased a one-story building at the 
southeast corner of Halsted street 
and Riverdale road. 

American Maize Products Com- 
pany, Roby Station, Lake County, 
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Industrial Institutional! 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Additions, Remodeling, Alterations 
E. L. Archibald Co. Est. 1916 
79 W. Monroe St. FRanklin 2-0274 
24 Hr. Telephone Service 
Residential Commercial 


CASTERS and WHEELS 


Industrial - Office - Institutional 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


B. E. WEBER CO., INC. 


1151 S. Mayfield Ave. Chicago 44 
EStebrook 8-7040 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 


Complete Service for Industry 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Kom 9) 
COUNSELING & TESTIN 6 3 


mR 
Executive and Sales Personnel 


Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGIST 


é THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 


LA SALLE-WACKER BLDG. ¢ CHICAGO 
Ory EROS! 


HEAT TREATING 


FRED SNOW STEEL TREATING CO. 


1954 W. Kinzie St. 
Ask for Mr. LeRoy—Tel. SEeley 3-2662 


RESTAURANT 


famous for 
Lobsters and Seafood 
direct from the seashore 
Aged Steaks, Chicken, Chops 


Private dining room for Parties, Banquets 


Open trom Noon till | A. M. every day 
6666 N. RIDGE 
2 Blocks N. of Devone Ample Parking 
for Reservation BRiargate 4-6666 
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Ind., is making alterations and 
additions to its plant. Campbell- 
Lowrie - Lautermilch Corporation, 
general contractors. 

Sinko Manufacturing and Tool 
Company, 2947 N. Oakley, has 
purchased the plant at 3135 W. 
Grand avenue. 

Dulane Manufacturing Compa- 
ny, has purchased a one-story brick 
building at 8550 Grand avenue in 
River Grove. The building, which 
contains 8,400 square feet of floor 
area, will be used for the manu- 
facture of small electrical appliances. 

Yardley Created Products Com- 
pany, 412 N. Orleans avenue, has 
purchased the one-story building at 
3258 Milwaukee avenue. 

Steel Doors Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 7440 South Chicago avenue, 
is adding an 8,000 square foot ware- 
house to its premises. 

Specialloy, Inc., a newly estab- 
lished manufacturing firm in Chi- 
cago, is located at 336 W. 37th 
street. The company produces non- 
ferrous metal alloys and extrusions. 
J. J. Harrington and Company, 
broker. 

American Furniture Frame Com- 


pany has moved from Stevens Point, 
Wis., to 2106 West Grand avenue. 

Rival Packing Company, manu- 
facturer of dog food, 4508 S. Tripp 
avenue, will construct an addition 
to its plant in the Central Manu- 
facturing District. A. Epstein and 
Sons, Inc., engineer. 

Driscoll and Company, 842 N. 
Troy street, electroplater, has 
started construction of an _ 8,000 
square foot addition to its plant. 

E. W. Carlson Screen Company, 
3747 N. Clark street, is construct- 
ing a plant at 4507-11 N. Ravens- 
wood avenue. The plant will con- 
tain approximately 9,000 square 
feet of floor area. 

Allison-Bedford Company, food 
canner, formerly at 3lst and S. 
California avenue, has purchased 
a building in Schiller Park. 

Kent Engineering Company, 6250 
S. Spaulding avenue, manufacturer 
of electrical communication and 
television equipment, is construct- 
ing a factory and office building 
in River Grove to which ‘it will 
move its entire operations. 

Okee-Dies Company, 1802 W. 
Estes avenue, is constructing a 
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one-story brick building at tha 
northwest corner of Kenny anda 
Central Park avenue in Skokie. 

L. Beck and Sons, 3829 S. Morgar 
street, meat packer and boner, is 
constructing an addition to itt 
plant. 

Paramount Die Mold Company; 
4034 N. Kolmar avenue, is con, 
structing an addition to its plant 
The company produces a variety 
of plastic products. ; 

Acme Aluminum Foundry Com, 
pany, 6843 S. Bell avenue, is mak-~ 
ing a small addition to its plant. 

South Shore Iron Works, 7441 S.i 
Dobson street, manufacturer of 
structural and ornamental iron 
products, is constructing an addi- 
tion to its plant. 

EDL Company, 2007 S. Michigan 
avenue, is constructing a plant near 
Gary, Ind., on the Dunes Highway. . 
The new plant will house the com-- 
pany’s entire operations in the: 
motion picture and laboratory ’ 
equipment fields. 


Illusions of Point Four 


(Continued from page 20) 


an alternative private project ‘that. 
might otherwise be financed with | 
the same funds. 

Nor can we assume today that 
these government projects will be 
limited to those that governments 
have traditionally undertaken in 
the past. The tendency has been 
for governments constantly to wid- 
en the scope of their projects and 
to take over more and more enter- 
prises formerly left to private in- 
itiative. And this means that the 
loans under Point Four would be 
used to speed up the present fash- 
ionable trend away from free enter- 
prise and toward statism and social- 
ism. 

This is not a matter of mere 
speculation. Examples of the kind 
of loans most likely to be made 
under Point Four (and we could 
count ourselves lucky if their quali- 
ty did not deteriorate) are provided 
by the existing Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. 

This Bank, by the terms of the 
articles of agreement under which 
it exists, can make loans only to 
governments, or make loans that 
are fully guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by governments (or 
government agencies). This nee 
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at its loans, when they are not 
lade for traditional government 
fojects or for socialistic enterprises 
Ke government railroads and_ hy- 
oelectric plants, are made only 
> the “private” enterprises that can 
et the governmental blessing. 
{Our own Export-Import Bank 
akes the same type of loans. They 
re overwhelmingly loans to gov- 
rnments and government agencies, 
loans guaranteed by govern- 
vents. This applies also in the do- 
nestic field. Our Reconstruction 
inance Corporation is supposed to 
hake loans that are sound but not 
und enough for private lenders 
2-make on “reasonable” terms. 
nd under the Housing Act of 
949 our goverriment offers to lend 
onstruction money to farmers 
yhose credit is so poor that they 
annot borrow anywhere else. 

| Even those who believe that a 
Point Four is necessary should re- 
all that the International Bank 
Iready exists to do precisely what 
proposed under Point Four. 

‘In its last annual report the 
Bank itself declares that its own 
ibasic mission is to assist its mem- 
per countries to raise production 
evels and living standards by help- 
ng to finance long-term produc- 
ive projects, by providing technical 
vdvice and by stimulating interna- 
jonal investment from other 
ources.” 


“Realistic” View 

But the International Bank, 
though set up by governments, can 
expand its operations only to the 
extent that it sells its own obliga- 
tions to private investors. It must 
look forward to the time when 
these obligations will exceed the 
amount guaranteed by the United 
States government. For this reason 
the management of the Bank takes 
a far more realistic view of the 
limitations of the Point Four ob- 
jectives than do our government 
officials. It comments on these ob- 
jectives, in its annual report for 
1948-1949: 


“There is no quick and easy way to 
raise production levels and living stan- 
dards; indeed, to raise hopes of a spec- 
racular transformation may only invite 
disillusionment and failure . 

“Money alone is no solution; in fact, 
loans for unproductive purposes or for 
projects which are poorly planned or 
sxecuted can be a positive detriment. Per- 
naps the most striking single lesson which 


the Bank has learned in the course of its 
Operations is how limited is the capacity 
of the underdeveloped countries to ab- 
sorb capital quickly for really productive 
PULPOSESy soe ae 
“The Bank’s experience to date indicates 
that the Bank now has or can readily ac- 
quire sufficient resources to help finance 
all the sound, productive projects in its 
member countries that will be ready for 
financing in the next few years, that can 
appropriately be financed through  re- 
payable foreign loans and that cannot. at- 
tract private capital . ; 
“The desire of the underdeveloped 
countries to set the speed of their de- 
velopment faster than their own resources 
and existing international resources will 
permit has sometimes led to the sug- 
gestion that loans should be made, either 
by the Bank or by some new agency 
created for the purpose, at nominal in- 
terest rates and repayable over a very long 
period of time. Such loans, it should be 
noted, would probably involve a sub- 
stantial international subsidy and to that 
extent a disguised grant to the borrower 
. It would be the Bank’s judgment 
that such assistance should be rendered 
as outright grants rather than in some 
form of ‘fuzzy’ loans which would tend 
to cast discredit upon the integrity of 
normal international investments.” 


This means, in other words, that 
Point Four, while it professes to be 
a plan for extending “loans” to the 
“underdeveloped areas,” would in 
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fact “bea 
guised gifts. 


mere extension of dis- 


It becomes increasingly clear that 
much of the popularity of Point 
Four lies in its vagueness and am- 
biguity. Some government officials 
imply, for example, and many ‘per- 
sons seem honestly to believe, that 
Point Four will cost the American 
taxpayers practically nothing, be- 
cause it will mainly provide what 
is called “technical assistance’—that 
is to say, mere “know-how.” 


Technical Help? 


If the plan were, indeed, con- 
fined to mere technical assistance, 
there would be no serious need for 
it. For any enterprise or any gov- 
ernment which wishes technical as- 
sistance can easily supply it for it- 
self. ‘The technical books are avail- 
able, plentiful, and cheap. Any 
foreign government that wishes to 
do so may hire the services of pri- 
vate technical experts either in its 
own country, in Europe, or from 
the United States. 

Let us say, for purposes of illus- 
tration, that this expert technical 
advice would represent 5 per cent 
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Your freight moves by the 
clock—not by the weather— 
when you ship via Santa Fe. 

Modern all-weather dispatching 
methods speed freight through 
terminals and a powerful fleet of 
diesel locomotives keep traffic roll- 
ing along the line to give depend- 
able on-time arrival at destination. 


F. H. Rockwell, General Freight Traffic Mer. 
Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Santa Fe—all the way 


_ Santa Fe freight service 


is eee 


Even Santa Fe’s main freight 
routes are favored by nature for 
all-weather operations as these 
routes are without extreme changes 
in temperature or climate. 


It pays to ship Santa Fe—the de- 
pendable all-weather-way. For 
information call your nearest Santa 
Fe freight representative. 
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of the cost of an entire project. | 
our government provides this gratii 
it means that the American tax 
payers are being forced to shoulde 
5 per cent of the cost of a projec 
in Backwardarea. 

Why should our own taxpayer 
be obliged to bear it? On th 
ground that Backwardarea cann 
itself raise the capital outlay fo 
this 5 per cent? But if it canno 
raise even this, how can it possibl 
be expected to raise the capita 
outlay for the other 95 per cent? 

Moreover, even if we were to as: 
sume that this institutionalized o 
governmentalized technical assist 
ance is necessary, we find that the 
existing International Bank already 
provides it anyhow. But the Bank 
is obliged to issue this warning, 
“The most carefully drawn plans ob 
foreign experts will be of little 
value in the absence of local enter 
prise and initiative.” 

The basic assumptions of Point 
Four are collectivist and statist. 

This is evident throughout the 
text of the President’s Point Four) 
message. It allows a role for prii 
vate capital, but it is the role of as 
junior partner. Point Four “will! 
call upon private enterprise . . . as. 
well as the government... . It will) 
be necessary to utilize not only the 
resources of international agencies: 
and the United States Government,. 
but also the facilities and experi- 
ence of private business,” etc. 


Capital Guarantee? 


Private enterprise is to be “en- 
couraged.” How? By authorizing 
the Export-Import Bank to “guaran- 
tee United States private capital... 
against the risks peculiar to those 
(foreign) investments . . . Some in- 
vestments may require only a guar- 
antee against the danger of incon- 
vertibility, others may need protec 
tion against the danger of expro- 
priation and other dangers as well.” 

What is the President here pro- 
posing? He is proposing that in 
order to induce American private 
investors to risk their funds abroad, 
we are to allow these private inves- 
tors to keep the profits of their in- 
vestment, but to force the Ameri- 
can taxpayers to assume the losses. 

Such a proposition needs merely 
to be stated plainly to show it 
would be preposterous and intoler- 
able. 

A basic assumption of Point Four 

(Continued on page 44) 


= Senate Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, on 
february 22nd, by a vote of seven 
ce) six, passed S. 2113, the so-called 
reight forwarder legislation. The 
ill would change the status of 
he freight forwarders to that of 
common carriers and would per- 
mit them to enter into contracts 
with motor common carriers gov- 
erning rates to be charged for 
terminal-to-terminal services _ per- 
formed for them by the motor 
carriers. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, on the request of the 
senate committee, postponed the 
effective, date of their order in 
mocket No. 29493, Freight  For- 
warders - Motor Common Car- 
riers Agreements, from March 1, 
1950, to May 29, 1950. In this 
order, the commission held that 
terminal-to-terminal rates paid to 
the motor carriers by the forward- 
ers, which were lower than the 
regular tariff rates, were not justi- 
fied, and were ordered discontinued. 
Enactment of S. 2113 would nulli- 
fy the provisions of this order. 
As yet there are no indications as 
to when the legislation will be 
considered on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, nor have any hearings been 
announced on a companion bill, 
H.R. 5967, which is pending in the 
House. 

Hearing in No. 29770 Postponed: 
The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has postponed the hearing in 
Docket No. 29770, Increased Less 
than Carload Rates — Official ‘Ter- 
ritory, to April 25, 1950. Post- 
ponement of the hearing was 
eranted to allow interested ship- 
pers to consider a substitute pro- 
posal which has been submitted 
by the railroads. This substitute 
proposal provides for the applica- 
tion of the Docket No. 28300 scale 
of rates on all less than carload 
traffic in official territory; a mini- 


mum charge based on 100 pounds 
at the applicable rate but not less 
than $2.00; and a 10 cents addi- 
tional charge for any package 
weighing under 25 pounds. In the 
event that the substitute proposal 
was acceptable to shippers, the 
Docket No. 29770 proceeding would 
undoubtedly be discontinued. This 
case presently involves the carriers’ 
request for an increased scale of 
rates on less carload traffic in official 
territory; a minimum charge based 
on 100 pounds at the first class 
rate, but not less than $2.25, a 
minimum rate of $1.00 when pick- 
up or delivery service is performed 
and a minimum weight of 25 
pounds for each piece or package 
of freight regardless of the weight 
of the shipment. The carriers’ sub- 
stitute proposal was considered at 
a special meeting of the National 
Industrial ‘Traffic League Ait Sie 
Louis, Mo., on March 8, 1950. 
After considerable discussion, the 
league voted to reject it and refer 
the matter back to its committee 
on transportation outlook and poli- 
cy and the L.C.L. and Merchan- 
dise committee for futher study 
and possible renewal of negotia- 
tions with the carriers. 

Motor Rate Increases: Motor car- 
rier rates in several territories 
have been increased during the past 
few weeks. Truck rates in Middle- 
west territory were increased on 
March 10 to the rail basis plus 
an arbitrary of 10 cents per 100 
pounds on shipments weighing less 
than 100 pounds. The increases are 
published in tariffs of the Middle- 
west Motor Freight Bureau. 

The Central and Southern Motor 
Freight ‘Tariff Association pub- 
lished tariffs increasing truck rates 
between Central and Southern ter- 
ritory effective February 13, 1950. 
This increase is five per cent, and 
applies on all less than truckload 
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15 Trunk Lines © Quick Service 


EFENGEE 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. INC. 
663-671 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Are You Interested 
in Indiana? 


Want to sell, ship, travel or buy in 
Indiana? Here’s the 300-page book that 
tells who, where, how. Gives all the 
facts about 700 cities and towns, 10,000 
business firms, with size, personnel, etc. 
Lists banks, utilities, institutions, rail, air, 
and highway routes, freight terminals, etc. 
It’s the most complete book of its kind, 
about this or any other state. Everyone 
doing business in Indiana needs this book. 
Every shipper and trucker should have a 
copy. Every salesman should carry it in 
his car or brief case. Book contains 100,000 
facts about Indiana, all indexed for easy 
reference. This is the 1950, 7th Edition, 
just off the press. To avoid bookkeeping 
send check for $10.00 with order. If not 
what you expected, money cheerfully re- 
turned. 


INDIANA STATE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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and any quantity shipment. The 
minimum charge was also raised 
from $1.25 to $1.50. 

A five per cent increase in all 
motor carrier rates applicable be- 
tween Central and Eastern terri- 
tory is scheduled to become ef- 
fective March 31, 1950. This in- 
crease is published in tariffs of the 
Eastern-Central Motor Carriers As- 
sociation. 

New Stop Off Rules in Effect: 
The new stopping-in-transit rules 
published in tariffs of the Central 
States Motor Freight Bureau be- 


came effective on March 15, 1950. 
The revised rules, which are the 
result of the Insterstate Commerce 
Commission’s order in I. & S. 
Docket No. M-2745, will provide 
shippers with more extensive stop- 
ping-in-transit privileges than were 
afforded under the previous rules. 
They will permit a truckload ship- 
ment to be stopped at least twice 
enroute to complete loading or 
partially unload. They will also 
permit an additional pick-up with- 
in point of origin to complete 
loading or an additional delivery 


In 
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providing. you with Accident and Health and Hospitaliza-. 
tion Insurance, Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard experts study: 
your particular needs and suggest a contract to meet them. An- 
ordinary Accident Policy may meet your needs or you can 
secure a more comprehensive Non-Cancellable Accident and 
Health Policy. Hospitalization Insurance should be adequate. 


Employee Accident and Health and Hospitalization Insur- 
ance require a specialized knowledge of needs, industrial re- 
lations and business operations in general. 


It pays to secure expert service offered hy a Moore, Case, 
Lyman & Hubbard staff specialist. 


MOORE, CASE, LYMAN 


(75 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 


INSURANCE 


call for 


SPECIALIZED 
SKILL 


& HUBBARD 


PHONE WABASH 2-0400 
AGENCY 


. 
at final destination to comple 
unloading. They will not, ho» 
ever, allow an additional pick-y 
at point of origin to comple 
loading and a stop in transit | 
partially unload, nor a stop i 
transit to complete loading witi 
a split delivery at final destin: 
tion. A charge of $9.09 will b 
made for each stop in addition t 
the original pick-up and final d 
livery stops. 


Express Rate Increase Approvee 
The Interstate Commerce Commi. 
sion has approved the petition c 
the Railway Express Agency, In 
for a general increase in first ans 
second class express rates. Effectiv 
April 18, 1950, first class expree 
rates will be increased 10 per ce 
and second class express rates will 
be boosted to 75 per cent of th 
increased first class rates. The ex 
press agency had requested the in 
crease to meet its increased operat 
ing costs and to provide adequatt 
compensation to the railroads fo: 
handling express traffic. 


Truck Minimum Charge Basee 
on 200 Pounds Fails: A proposai 
to increase the minimum charge 
on shipments transported by meto2 
carriers in Central territory to 
basis of 200 pounds at the first clas 
rate failed of adoption on rehear: 
ing March 14 before the CFA-Cen: 
tral Committee of Central State: 
Motor Freight Bureau. The presen: 
minimum charge is for 100 pounds 
at the first class rate, but not less 
than $2.00. The CFA-Central Com- 
mittee adopted the increased charge 
at their meeting on January 17. 
1950, and an appeal and request 
for further hearing was subse- 
quently filed by The Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and Industry. 
Among those appearing in opposi- 
tion to the proposal at the March 
14 hearing were the association 
and the Central Territory Traffi 
Conference. : 

House Passes Freight Absorption 
Legislation: ‘The House on March 
I4 adopted the second Conference 
Committee report on S. 1008, the 
so-called freight absorption legis: 
lation. A motion to recommit the 
bill to conference committee was 
defeated by a vote of 204 to 175. 
The legislation will permit a seller 
acting independently and in good 
faith to sell at delivered prices and 
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) absorb freight charges. The first 
onference report was also passed 
y the House but failed in the 
enate, and the bill was sent back 
0 committee for further  con- 
erence. 

Canadian Freight Rate Increase 
warch 23: The 7.4 per cent  in- 
rease in railroad freight rates in 
anada, recently authorized by the 
ard of Transport Commissioners 
yf Canada, will become effective 


prepared if the experts at the top 
iad taken the public into their con- 
dence, had given them facts rather 
han opinions, had confirmed what 
© many journalists had been shout- 
ing for years. We know what hap- 
pened when the American people 
finally did learn the truth at Pearl 
Harbor. Their doubts and con- 
fusions were dispelled overnight, 
and they reacted, as they always 
have, with intelligence, determina- 
tion and courage. 


“Truth Withheld” 

~ When Germany and Japan had 
been defeated, however, the bureau- 
crats reverted to type. In this case, 
they withheld information about 
Soviet Russia. We were again al- 
lowed to develop a false sense of 
security. During the war and for 
more than a year after the end of 
the war, our government fed us on 
a diet of pious optimism concern- 
ing Russia. Here again, the men 
at the top knew the facts. ‘They 
knew that Stalin was not demobiliz- 
ing his army; they knew that he 
was creating a war machine even 
mightier than Hitler’s. More to the 
point, they knew that he was deal- 
ing with us as a potential enemy, 
not as a friend and ally. And yet, 
those who ran our government fed 
us propaganda about the Russians, 
made us believe in spite of what 
many of our newspapers said, that 
we were on the road to one Demo- 
cratic World. 

What was the result of this de- 
ception? One was the cry to “bring 
our boys home” immediately. The 
cry was certainly a natural one 
under the circumstances. We are 
not an aggressive nation; we would 
be perfectly happy if we never had 
to keep a single tank in operation. 
So we broke up the mightiest army 


March 23. The commissioners ruled 
that an eight per cent interim in- 
crease granted the carriers last 
September could be naised to 16 
per cent. This will have the effect 
of increasing current freight rates 
7.4 per cent. No increase will be 
made in rates on grain and grain 
products moving within western 
Canada. The eight cents per ton in- 
terim increase in coal and coke rates 
will be boosted to 15 cents a ton. 


How Free Is Our Press? 


(Continued from page 22) 


and the mightiest air force the 
world had ever seen. We weakened 
our defenses to the point of near- 
disaster. Once again, a bureaucracy 
had placed the nation in danger by 
withholding important information 
and feeding it misinformation. 


It seems to me that our free press, 
and our democracy, have reached 
something of a crisis. In each dec- 
ade, our government grows bigger 
and bigger. It has acquired facili- 
ties which no private concern can 
hope to match. It is the biggest 
employer in the country, the big- 
gest producer, the biggest spender, 
and the biggest news-gatherer in the 
country. No publisher has such a 
tremendous staff of experts to lean 
on. No publisher.has such highly 
organized sources of inside informa- 
tion all over the world. 

That information belongs to the 
American people. It should be 
made available to the American 
press, uncut and unedited by pub- 
lic relations experts. Withholding 
and editing such information is a 
subtle and dangerous censorship. 
Those officials who condone such 
practices have no understanding of 
democracy — or the dangerous game 
they play. 

Consider the history of our policy 
in China. For years Chiang Kai- 
Shek and the Nationalists were our 
friends. We praised their courage 
and their high resolve. We helped 
them in their uphill fight against 
the Japanese. When we entered the 
war, they were our allies. President 


- Roosevelt said, “China likewise ex- 


presses the magnificent will of plain 
people to resist the dismemberment 
of their nation. China, and General 
Chiang Kai-Shek asks our help. 
America has said that China shall 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Locate Now... 


in the newly modernized 


TERMINALS 
BUILDING 


533-37 So. Dearborn St. 


Convenient to loop and 


transportation 
Away from congestion 


Reasonable Rentals 


Inquire now.. 


WaAbash 2-2984 
H. J. McNEILLY & COMPANY 


MIXED 
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SEED 
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GRASS 
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Facts On Business 
Insurance 


Close Corporation Life Insurance 
can keep competitors from buying 
into the company or inexperienced 
members of the family from im- 
posing their wishes on remaining 
stockholders. An amicable settle- 
ment, through a buy-and-sell agree- 
ment financed by the life insur- 
ance proceeds, leaves control of 
the firm with the remaining stock- 
holders. 


Ask your nearest Prudential repre- 
sentative how a close corporation 
life insurance plan will benefit your 
company. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 
a mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK, N. J. 


WESTERN HOME OFFICE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


57...specialists to serve 


you. 


25... fields in chemistry, 
physics, engineering 
& medicine. 


157... different specialties. 


Send for Brochure-C 


Research & Development Corp. 


Consulting Industrial Scientists 


21 E. Van Buren St. Chicago 5, Ill. 


HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 
in steel —- copper — brass — Ho- 
tel —— Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 
tubes — pipe — etc. 

Lead & special mixture coatings. 


Operating 
the industry. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-0921 


largest facilities in 


New Products 


Mower Converter 

An attachment called “Midge- 
tractor’, which converts a hand 
lawn mower into a_three-wheeled 
power mower, has been introduced 
by the LeJay Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Minneapolis 8, Minn. Midge- 
tractor consists of a power unit 
mounted on a supporting frame at- 
tached to a wheeled handle. ‘To 
attach it, the regular mower han- 
dle is removed and two bolt snaps 
on the power unit frame are at- 
tached to the mower cross-bar — a 
job which the company says takes 
only three minutes. The unit is 
said to cost less than half the price 
of many power mowers; it can also 
double as a snow plow or wagon 
pusher. 


Safety Feeder 

A safety feeder called “Pres-Vac”, 
designed to enable a punch press 
operator to place small parts in 
position without placing his hand 
under the ram, has been developed 
by F. J. Littell Machine Company, 
4111A North Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago. ‘The device operates by 
producing a vacuum, which draws 
small parts into position without 
the necessity of dangerous hand 
feeding. 


Fire-resistant Fabric 

The United States Rubber Com- 
pany, New York 20, N. Y., has 
developed a new asbestos-glass fab- 
ric that can be used for fixe-resist- 
ant curtains and draperies in pub- 
lic buildings. The fabric is com- 
posed of glass yarns interwoven 
with asbestos yarns and, according 
to U. S. Rubber, will not support 
combustion. 


Light-up Screwdriver 

A screwdriver containing a flash- 
light bulb, battery and directional 
lucite lense to enable the user to 
throw a circle of light onto his 
work has been introduced by Vaco 
Products Company, 317 E. Ontario 
Street, Chicago 11. The flashlight 
operates by turning a knob in the 
handle dome and remains illumi- 
nated until switched off. The screw 
drivers are being marketed in three 
S1Ze@S. 


Hot Iron Holder 


“Sto-A-Way Iron Rest” is the 


name given a hanging iron holdes 
designed to store hot irons im 
mediately after use. Constructed 0 
fireproof asbestos and heat-resist 
ant metals, the iron rest can be 
hung inside a closet door. ‘Tha 
manutacturer: Sto-A-Way Company) 
Aurora, Illinois. 
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Flip For A Lip-Tip 

A match book type folder with] 
lipstick rather than match heads © 
the ends of each stick is a new 
creation of Lip-Tip Company, Iét 
City Square, Boston 29, Mass. Lip» 
stick thus packaged comes in six 
different shades, ranging from dawnt 
(light red) to midnight (very darkk 
red). ‘The novelty item is designed 
as a party favor or ‘guest roomf 
convenience. 


Changing Brick 

“Sil-Bri-Co” is the name given a: 
new type of face brick which, ac 
cording to the manufacturer, slow~ 
ly turns to stone after it has been: 
laid. It is produced by combining: 
granulated blast furnace slag with: 
a small percentage of high calcium) 
lime. As a result, the calcium com-. 
bines with the silica forming cal-: 
cium silicate. Newly-laid, the: brick: 
is said to have a crushing strength 
in excess of 3500 pounds per square: 
inch which increases with age. The: 
manufacturer is Silbrico Corpora-. 
tion, 5901 W. 66th Street, Chicago 
38. 


Aluminum Stapler 

A stapler incorporating a cast 
aluminum body plus working parts 
of hardened steel is being mar- 
keted by the Wilson Jones Com- 
pany, 3300 Franklin Boulevard, 
Chicago 24. The aluminum stapler 
is said to avoid tarnishing and cor- 
roding; it weighs only 15 ounces 
and can be adjusted for stapling 
or pinning. 


Safety Decals 

The Meyercord Company, 5328 
W. Lake Street, Chicago 44, has 
introduced a series of large, eye- 
catching decals designed to facili- 
tate the quick identification of fire 
extinguishers according to type of 
fire for which they are to be used. 
The new decals identify extinguish- 
ers to be used against fires of (1) 
wood, paper, rubbish; (2) aad 
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as, chemical; and (3) any origin 
xcept electrical. Identity is indi- 
ated in three different ways: color 
ode, design and printed instruc- 
ions naming the proper use. 


agnetic Base Holder 

/Enco Manufacturing Company, 
522 W. Fullerton Avenue, Chica- 
(0 39, has introduced a handy base 
older, designed to grip test indi- 
ators or lights in difficult test 
etups. The “Miti-Mite” maeneti- 
‘ally adheres to any iron or steel 
urface through the use of a strong, 
-pound magnet which is said to 
ast many years without re-energiz- 
ng. It also utilizes a universal ball 
nd socket and swivel arm construc- 
ion. 

bafety Battery Charger 

Battery charging is said to be 
sreatly simplified with a new selen- 
um rectifier charger introduced by 
he Automatic Transportation Com- 
pany, 149 W. 87th Street, Chicago. 
The unit, introduced after nine 
years of research, is said to achieve 
hese objectives: (1) automatic con- 
frol of the charge from start to 
inish of the cycle without the pos- 
sibility of overheating; (2) simplici- 
Ly of operation, installation and 
maintenance; and (3) increased out- 
put and decreased input. 


Duick Ice Cutter 

= Foster-Built Bunkers, Inc., 757 
Polk Street, Chicago 7, is the 
manufacturer of a-new dry _ ice 
slabber which cuts bulk ice into 
shapes that are 10 inches square 
and one inch thick. The cutting 
is accomplished by low-voltage heat- 


ing wires inside the unit. 


: Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


west where many prefab plants are 
located. 


@ New “Brain” Upcoming — A 
compact new “electronic brain” cal- 
culator will soon be marketed by 
Remington Rand, Inc. This: me- 
chanical brain, the “Univac,” is ca- 
pable of making thousands of mathe- 
matical computations a second and 
can retain a maximum of 1,000 reg- 
‘stered “memories” at once. ‘The 
company says the cost of the unit 
will be within the buying range of 
insurance companies, department 
stores, research groups and other 
businesses which require a_ large 


volume of calculating and record- 
ing. Remington Rand acquired the 
“yeainae” through the purchase of 
Eckert-Mauchly Computer Co. 


@ Robot Manipulator — A more 
serious development on the atomic 
front is the introduction by General 
Electric Company of a mechanical 
robot for dangerous work with 
radioactive materials. The device, 
dubbed the “tool dolly”, can close 
doors, turn valves, assemble and 
disassemble complex machinery — 
in fact, perform virtually any task 
of human hand. Operated by re- 
mote control from a shielded room, 
it moves under its own power along 
a narrow gauge railroad track. The 
five-ton robot resembles a railroad 
handcar with a deck gun mounted 
on it and is said to be extremely 
easy to operate. 


@ Fission Is Fun! — Youngsters 
are about to be introduced to the 
less horrifying side of the atomic 
age. At the 47th annual toy fair in 
New York last month, one company 
introduced an “atomic toy kit” in- 
volving — at least to a degree — 
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nuclear research. The set includes 
a Geiger counter that reacts to 
uranium and other radioactive ores 
with sight and sound signals, plus 
a fluorescent screen on which young 
Einsteins can watch the disintegra- 
tion of atomic materials. 


@ Sales Advice — At its first sales 
conference since 1938, the Ameri- 
can Steel and Wire Company of- 
fered this advice: Steel salesmen 
should become semi - professional 
economic forecasters capable of an- 
licipating customer needs for at 
least a year in advance. They must, 
among other things, keep a close 
eye on the birthrate and the in- 
clination of newlyweds toward hav- 
ing children. The point is that 
salesmen who can thus assist their 
customers are likely to sell a lot 
more steel. 


@ “Tilt-Up” Note — The Zonolite 
Company notes that in the “tilt-up” 
method of concrete wall construc- 
tion, discussed in last month’s Com- 
MERCE MAGAZINE, insulation is com- 
monly provided by the installation 
of vermiculite panels bonded to the 
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MOTOR TRUCK EQUIPMENT 
e 


STEEL DUMP BODIES 


HYDRAULIC HOISTS 


COMMERCIAL BODIES 


e 
PUBLIC UTILITY BODIES 


e 
LUMBER ROLL-OFF BODIES 
e 
REPAIRING PAINTING 


LETTERING 


GRITBLASTING 


INFRA-RED DRYING OF PAINT — over 1000 bulbs 


e 
RAILROAD DETECTOR CAR BODIES 


© 
GASOLINE AND FUEL OIL TANKS REPAIRED 


e 
STEEL FABRICATION #8 
Shear capacity — 1/2” x 12'-0" F) 
250 ton hydraulic press brake - 14’-0 


501 West 33rd Street . 


BOulevard 8-6182 


. . Chicago 16, Illinois 
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‘ 


SEeley 3-2765 


THE HAINES COMPANY 


CONTRACTORS 
FOR 


VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 


DUST & FUME REMOVAL SYSTEMS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. * CHICAGO 12 


DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Transportation, Public Transit and 


Industrial Problems 


Industrial Plants Grade Separations 
Railroads Expressways 
Tunnels 


Municipal Works 
A 


Subways 
Power Plants 


150 N. WACKER DRIVE, 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


The SHIPPER 
Always Pays 


Loss and damage claims are col- 
lected from transportation agen- 
cies, but they are paid by the 
. shipper through transportation 
rates. Such claims to the railroads 
alone cost 113 million dollars in 
1949. You can reduce this bill 
by better packing, better loading, 
and better handling. 


Do you want to improve your 
packing and loading? The Chica- 
go Association of Commerce and 
Industry is headquarters for the 
1950 Perfect Shipping Campaign 
for the United States. April is 
Perfect Shipping Month. Call or 
write for advice. 


The Chicago Association 
of Commerce 
and Industry 


One North La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 2 
FRanklin 2-7700 


heavier concrete wall panels. In 
the insulation panels, vermiculite 
— an extremely light, mica-like 
material — is used in place of sand 
or gravel in mixing the concrete. 


@ Nylon Egg-Beaters — The Ekco 
Products Company, which has_be- 
gun using nylon pinion gears in a 
new line of egg-beaters, reports that 


the plastic gears increase the lif 
expectancy of an egg beater fron 
three to 50 years. In accelerate 
laboratory tests, beaters with zim 
pinion gears broke down at 
maximum of 2214 hours of con 
tinual operation while those wit. 
nylon gears showed no signs of wea. 
after 500 hours of continual opere 
tion. 


Illusions Of Point Four! 


(Continued from page 38) 


is that government could do more 
to reduce the risks of foreign in- 
vestment than_ private investors 
could. This is the exact reverse of 
the truth. 

“We are negotiating agreements with 
other countries (declares the President) to 
protect the American investor from un- 
warranted or discriminatory treatment 
under the laws of the country in which 
he makes his investment. In negotiating 
such treaties we do not, of course, ask 
privileges for American capital greater 
than those granted to other investors in 
underdeveloped countries ... . 

This reveals a basic misunder- 
standing of what is required. It is 
something, of course, that Ameri- 
can capital should not be discrimi- 
nated against. But one major rea- 
son why most of the ‘“underde- 
veloped” countries have remained 
underdeveloped is that they have 
hostile laws or a hostile political 
climate which have discouraged or 
made impossible the accumulation 
or investment even of domestic 
capital. 


Hostile Attitudes 


It is hostile because it does not 
understand the function of capital 
itself. Wherever a government com- 
plains that foreign investors “take 
more out of the country than they 
put in,” it will also be found to 
suspect that all investors take out 
more from a project than they put 
in. Wherever a government shouts 
about “unreasonable” profits on the 
part of foreign investors, you will 
usually find it murmuring against 
“unreasonable” profits on the part 
of native investors. 

It is precisely the private inves- 
tor’s concern with profits which as- 
sures that world resources are de- 
veloped in the most economical 
way; that those projects are de- 
veloped first for which there is the 
greatest direct or indirect consumer 
demand, and that they are de- 
veloped economically enough for 


the value of the product to bi 
greater than the total costs o 


production — in other words, for 
the output to be greater than th’ 
input. 


Foreign investors should not, o 
course, attempt to interfere in 
country’s internal affairs. But mos 
of this alleged “interference” is ne 
more than the efforts of foreign im 
vestors to save themselves from thos 
tile legislative proposals, excessiv\ 
taxes or outright confiscation. 

What are we to say when ou: 
own office-holders seem just as hos 
tile to having our own _ investor: 
make a profit in foreign countries: 
In his original discussion of Poin: 
Four President Truman declared: 
“The old imperialism — exploita: 
tion for foreign profit — has na 
place in our plans.” 

The President did not continu 
to rule out “profit” in his specia: 
Point Four message of June 24 
1949. But he did declare: “We be 
lieve that American enterprise (iti 
the ‘underdeveloped countries’ 
should not waste local resources 
should provide adequate wages anc 
working conditions for local labor 
and should bear an equitable share 
of the burden of local taxes.” 

But if Backwardarea’s local taxe: 
are excessive, our private investor: 
may see no reason why they shoulc 
rush in to assume an “equitable 
share” thereof. As for “adequate 
wages,” new foreign capital mus: 
necessarily pay at least the previous) 
ly prevailing wage in a country o1 
district, and usually even a highex 
wage, in order to attract the worker: 
that it wants from their previous 
occupations. 

The President in his June 24 message 
continues: “Although our investment 
treaties will be directed at mitigating such 
risks, they cannot eliminate them entirely 
With the best will in the world a foreign 


country, particularly an under-developed 
country, may not be able to obtain the 
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liar exchange necessary for the prompt 
mittance of earnings on dollar capital.” 
This is a complete misconception. 
ertainly “expropriation without 
ompensation” and “unfair or dis- 
riminatory treatment” can be 
alted by any government with a 
ill to halt them. And this applies 
10 less to dollar convertibility of 
arnings. 

Let us say that an American en- 
erprise is started in Backwardarea 
nd that it makes a profit. Suppose 
the profit is made by exports of 
etroleum or copper to the United 
tates. Then the profit already 
xists in dollars, and the American 
nterprise has the dollars, unless the 
lollars are seized from it by the 
ackwardarea government through 
xchange control or some other de- 
ice. If the profit has been made 
by local sales, on the other hand, 
this means that the American en- 
terprise has converted its dollars 
into the local currency. It can 
simply reconvert its local currency 
back into dollars at the same rate, 
or at the going market rate, unless 
the Backwardarea government for- 
bids it to do so. 


Investment Treaties 


What happens, in brief, is that 
the government of Backwardarea 
seizes the dollars at an arbitrary 
‘rate from the private persons who 
own them and then refuses to sur- 
render these dollars at that rate ex- 
‘cept for the particular “‘social” pur- 
poses or to the particular persons 
that it approves. 

The “investment treaties,’ if they 
‘do not concede more than they 
properly should, are potentially the 
one sound feature of Point Four. 

But they are of limited value. 
For if a foreign government 1s pre- 
pared to deal honestly and fairly 
with private investment, we do not 
need such an agreement. And if it 
is not, it will in one way or another 
violate or wriggle out of the agree- 
ment. 

And what will our government 
do then? We do not need to ask. 
The history of the ECA already 
tells us. It will be afraid to do 
practically anything at all. For the 
most timid and delicate hints on 
the part of our government repre- 
sentatives will be denounced as out- 
rageous “pressure” on the borrow- 
ing government. 

Private investors, lending at their 


own risk, are freer to deal with 
such matters, and can do so more 
effectively. They do not dictate. 
They do not interfere. But as long 
as a foreign government levies con- 
fiscatory taxes, expropriates private 
property, socializes, nationalizes, 
imposes a strangling network of 
exchange and trade controls, or 
forbids its own nationals to repay 
their honest debts, private investors 
respectfully decline to make loans. 
They are not impressed by elaborate 
signed agreements to be honest. 
“The development of ithese areas,” 
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the President continues, ‘‘will 
strengthen . . . the fabric of world 
peace.” Will it, necessarily? Did 


the economic development of Ger- 
many and Japan strengthen the fab- 
ric of world peace? Do you insure 
world peace merely by giving other 
nations the economic strength to 
make war? 

We are much more likely to 
strengthen the fabric of world peace 
by letting private capital go to those 
regions that have built up the con- 
fidence of foreign investors by re- 
specting their contracts, by respect- 
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ing the legal rights of persons and 
private property, by creating an at- 
mosphere of internal peace and 
order, and by refraining from so- 
cialization, nationalization, militari- 
zation, and all the other totalitarian 
symptoms that go with external ag- 
gressiveness. 

Some people are disposed to ac- 
cept Point Four, regardless of their 
questions on grounds of principle, 
because the proposed cost to the 
American taxpayers for the first 
year — $35,000,000 to $45,000,000 — 
seems so small.’ But these people 
ought to have learned by now that 
this would merely be letting the 
camel’s head in the tent. 
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Twig de =a ed 
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As The Wall Street Journal ha 
put it: “Once you accept thi 
premise that it is the duty of th 
United States to provide for eco 
nomically-backward people every) 
where, there is literally no place té 
stop... Once we acknowledge tha 
obligation we leave it to the whold 
world to tell us the scope of it.” 

To put it still another way, once 
we accept the principle that we owe 
the rest of the world a living, oun 
responsibilities will become bottom: 
less. : 

We can save ourselves much re 
crimination and ill-will, and ruin 
ous expense, if we stop before we 
start. 


How Free Is Our Press? . 


(Continued from page 41) 


have our help.” When he returned 
from the Cairo Conference, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said, “Today we and 
the Republic of China are closer 
together than ever before in deep 
friendship and in unity of purpose.” 
We recognized China under the 
Generalissimo’s leadership as one 
of the five great powers, gave China 
a permanent seat in the Security 
Council. 


“Official” Lies 


Was that the whole truth about 
our relationship with China? Not 
by any means. We discovered too 
late to do anything about it that a 
secret agreement had been made at 
Yalta by which China was sold 
down the river to Stalin. From that 
point on, conditions grew worse 
and worse for the Nationalist gov- 
ernment and better for the Chinese 
Communists. The full force of. our 
oficial propaganda turned on 
Chiang Kai-Shek after our attempt 
to get him to work with the Chinese 
Communists. Clearly the American 
people were officially told a series 
of lies about China and the Chinese 
Communists, while. the situation 
deteriorated to a point where it 
could not be saved. 

China was lost to our camp — 
and our state department issued a 
White Paper — or rather a white- 
wash paper. Had the people been 
told the truth about China, had 
they known what was actually hap- 
pening there, they would have in- 
sisted on the kind of action that 


kept Greece from falling into the ~ 
hands of the Communists. If the 


government had.released the docu 
mented truth about the Chines 
Communists, the whole ghastly mess. 
might have been avoided. Thee 
American people would have recog- 
nized the Chinese Communists fort 
what they were, and would haves 
insisted that steps be taken to pre-: 
vent their enormous conquests. Ourt 
government kept us in the dark, 
and Stalin has won another great} 
victory in the cold war. + 

This bureaucratic. policy of cen-- 
soring news at the ‘source makes: 
freedom of the press pretty much: 
of a mockery. How can the Ameri-- 
can people make intelligent de-. 
cisions on any policy when the gov-: 
ernment withholds the necessary in- 
formation? The answer is that they 
cannot. Slowly but surely we seem 
to be moving into an era of gov- 
ernment by administrators. James 
Burnham called this phenomenon 
“the managerial revolution,” a 
phrase which refers to the making 
of high government policy by an 
elite group of administrative ex- 
perts. Whatever you call it, it pre- 
sents a grave danger to American 
democracy. 

It adds up to this: our security 
and our future happiness are threat- 
ened by censorship that is hard to 
recognize and difficult to deal with. 
This censorship withholds vital in- 
formation from the American peo- 
ple when they need it most. Until 
we master this problem of censor- 
ship at the source, our press cannot 
be truly free — our people cannot 
be accurately informed — our de- 
mocracy cannot function fected 
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They're telling of the Boston salesman 
who visited Texas and heard one partic- 
ular Texan boasting about heroes of the 
Alamo who, almost alone, held off whole 
armies. 


“Till bet you never had anybody so 
brave around Boston,” challenged the 
‘Texan. 

“Did you ever hear of Paul Revere?” 


asked the Bostonian. 
“Paul Revere?” said the Texan. 
that the guy that ran for help?” 


“Tsn’t 


* * * 


Gazing out upon the winter-blanketed 
street, a housewife said, “Someone’s coming 
up the sidewalk — and pushing the cutest 
little snowplow.” 

“Yep,” said her husband. “That’s your 
brother returning the garden cultivator I 
didn’t want to lend him last spring.” 


* * * 


A little boy, not particularly brilliant 
or beautiful, came home one day delighted 
to tell his parents that his teacher had 
said he was the best in the class. 

They were proud and impressed and he 
basked in their praise until they asked 
what the class had been doing that after- 
noon. Said the lad, somewhat reluctantly: 
“We were practicing opening our mouths 
wide.” 


* * * 


Son: “Why do dollars have eagles on 
them?” 


Father; “They’re symbolic of swift 
flight.” 
* * * 
The parson was engaged in a_ small 


job of home carpentry, and not doing so 
well. Presently Willie, the boy next door, 
came over to watch him. 

The parson was pleased and encouraged. 

“Willie,” he said, “are you watching 
to see how I do it?” 

“Naw,” replied Willie, “I’m 
to hear what you say when 
your thumb.” 


waiting 
you mash 


* * * 


In the course of a hot-tempered tele- 
phone conversation with a high powered 
executive, a harried junior executive was 
moved to remark: “Take it easy, will you? 
If you’re not careful you will get ulcers.” 

To which the producer snarled back: 
“T don’t get ulcers. I give them.” 


TOP 


E-IF— 


A lady who is most proud of her little 
boy’s scientific knowledge and wanted to 
show him off in front of her bridge club 
asked: 

“Bobby, what does it mean when steam 
comes out of the spout of the kettle?” 

“Tt means,” said Bobby, “that you are 
going to open one of Daddy’s letters.” 

* * * 


Judge: “You say it was an accident 
that you shot your wife?” 

Defendant: “Yes, your honor. She got 
in front of my mother-in-law just as I 


pulled the trigger.” 
* * * 


“You say this woman shot her husband 
with this pistol and at close ranger” 
asked the coroner of the eye-witness to 
the tragedy. 

MES See 

“Were there powder marks on his face?” 

“Yes, sir; that’s why she shot him!” 


* * * 


City Child: “What are those things on 
the cow’s head?” 

Farmers: “Horns.” 

Cow: ‘“‘Moo-oo0-oo.” ; 

City Child: “Which one is he blowing 
now?” 


~ COMMERC 


Joe, thirteen years old, was puzzle 
over the girl problem, and talked it ove 
with his pal, Willie. “I’ve walked to schoi 
with her three times,” he told Willi 
“and carried her books. I bought hé 
ice cream sodas twice. Now do you thir 
I ought to kiss her?” ; 

“Naw, you don't need to,” Willl 
decided after thinking a moment. “You’ 
done enough for that gal already.” 


* * * 


An advertising salesman boarded tit 
Chief and took a roomette. He carrid 
with him only a small grip, and tlt 
porter inquired of his other luggage. 

“I have none,” said the man. 

“Why, I thought you were a salesman! 
said the porter. . 

“That’s right, I am. But I don't nee 
a lot of luggage, I sell brains.” 

The porter. scratched his head an 
finally said, “Well, you are the first trav 


ing salesman that ever rode this tra 
without samples.” 
* * * 


Tessie: “When did you first know yy 
loved me?” 

Tommie: “When I began to get mad | 
people who said you were brainless a 
homely.” 

* * * 

A guy who goes for the cup that che 
somewhat too much was finally corner 
by his wife in a bar where he was dream 
contemplating a shot of scotch. Being 
a genial mood, he offered her a sip, t 
when she took it she gagged and _ spli 
tered, finally coming out with: “How ¢ 
you ever drink that horrible stuff?” ~ 

“See?” said the husband, “and ai. 
while you thought I was having a _ 
time!” 


* * * 
Poet — “This is an unfair world.” 
Friend — “How so?” 


Poet — “A banker can write a bad po: 
and people think nothing of it. But j 
let a poet try writing a bad check!” 


“If anybody comes in to buy a tie for a man of my general 
Sell it ta her!" 


